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Events of the Geek. 


Tue French Government is proceeding slowly, but 
with great deliberation, to execute its plans in the Ruhr 
and the Rhineland. The object of those plans is now 
clear. Any pretence that the Commission of engineers 
—supported by an army of 40,000 men—had entered the 
Ruhr to obtain the few thousand tons of coal over which 
Germany had been declared in default, has now been 
given up. The struggle going on between the French 
army of occupation and the population of the Ruhr is 
now simply over the question whether or not the Ruhr, 
and a fortiori the Rhineland, shall be detached from 
Germany and subjected to French military administra- 
tion. The French are taking their time, and are very 
cautiously trying to get a grip on the administrative 
machine. Their immediate objectives are two: to 
detach the Ruhr and the Rhineland from the economic 
system of Germany and attach it to the French economic 
system by means of an iron Customs barrier, and to 
obtain an administrative personnel which will take its 
orders from Paris instead of Berlin. The two objectives 
are, of course, to some extent interdependent, for it is 
impossible to cut off this territory from Berlin unless the 
administrative machine will work in accordance with 
orders from Paris. 

* * * 

Tue first step in this process which the French are 
taking is to purge the Civil Service of Germans. Not 
only is this being done methodically and on an extensive 
scale in the Ruhr, but also in the Rhineland. Ina 
week or ten days the French Military Command 
arrested and expatriated no fewer than: sixty-one high 
officials in the occupied territory. That this is not a 
temporary measure connected with the enforcement of 
sanctions, but is a preliminary to the permanent occu- 
pation of the Rhineland, is shown by the fact that the 
wives and families of the officials are expatriated with 
them. When this process has been completed and the 
higher administrative posts in the police, railways, post 
offices, customs, &c., have been filled wita Frenchmen, 
an attempt can then be made to deal effectively with 
the resistance now being offered by the lower officials 
and the employees. Hitherto the French have been 
completely unsuccessful in their efforts to overcome this 
resistance, particularly on the railways. The railways 





are at present the key to the struggle. The strikes, 
sabotage, and persistent refusal of the railway staff to 
obey French orders make it impossible for the French to 
close the Customs ring on the East or divert traffic to the 
West. Railway traffic throughout the Ruhr appears to 
be already in a state of hopeless disorganization, and so 
vital is it for the French to solve this part of the problem 
that railwaymen are being called to the colors in France 
and drafted into the Ruhr. 
* # * 

WirH a French army operating on German territory, 
it might be assumed that proceedings in the Reparation 
Commission would be of purely academic interest. This, 
however, is not altogether the case, for the use to which 
M . Poincaré is putting the Commission throws light upon 
his attitude and intentions. At the end of last week he 
asked for and obtained from the Commission a declaration 
of general default against Germany. Sir John Bradbury 
abstained from voting, but the Belgian and Italian 
representatives supported the French. The object of 
obtaining this declaration is important. The German 
Government maintains that the French invasion of the 
Ruhr was a breach of the Treaty of Versailles, and it is 
on this ground that it has notified France and Belgium 
that it will suspend all Reparation payments under the 
Treaty while French and Belgian troops remain in the 
Ruhr. If this view were allowed to stand—and 
according to the French Press it is held by the Law 
Officers of the British Government—legally M. Poincaré 
would have a very bad case, and nothing which the 
German Government has done since the invasion could 
be counted as a ‘‘ default.’”” It throws an interesting 
light upon the present condition of French mentality that 
“‘ Le Temps ’’ can seriously argue that this decision of 
the Reparation Commission, given through the votes of 
the French and Belgian representatives, proves that 
France and Belgium have not exceeded their rights, and 
that all responsibility rests upon Germany. And there 
follows the significant statement that there is now a 
larger and more durable basis for the actions being taken 
in the Ruhr. 


* * * 


THE end of the Lausanne Conference seems to be 
almost as inconclusive as its long-drawn-out proceedings. 
No one is quite sure whether it is in existence, has broken 
down, or has been adjourned. But it is quite certain that 
at any moment the country may be confronted with a 
very serious situation and the prospect of being involved 
in an utterly senseless war. It is important to dis- 
tinguish two different groups of questions which have 
arisen between the Turks and ourselves, and which have 
been subjected to different kinds of treatment by the 
Conference. The first group consists of the frontier 
question on the south; the parties concerned are solely 
Britain and Angora, and the bone of contention is Mosul. 
As we shall see later, Lord Curzon has attempted to lift 
this dispute out of the Conference and submit it to the 
League of Nations. All the other questions which have 
occupied the attention of the Conference for so many 
weeks have been treated in a different way, and the 
immediate issue at Lausanne is with regard to them. 

+ * * 

THESE questions, other than that of Mosul, fall under 

the following heads: territorial, the Straits, minorities, 
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capitulations, financial. They have all been submitted to 
the most protracted negotiations in the Commissions and 
Sub-Commissions. A remarkable feature of the Con- 
ference has been that in not one single case can it be 
said that a full and definite agreement has been arrived” 
at. It therefore became obvious during the last few 
weeks that unless the Conference was to become 
a permanent feature of Lausanne, it was necessary to 
take steps to bring matters to a head. Accordingly the 
Allies put the whole of their proposals on all these 
questions, as modified by the negotiations, into the form 
of a draft treaty, and have submitted it this week to the 
Turkish representatives for acceptance or rejection. 


Tue draft of the Treaty now published has few un- 
expected features, for it embodies in the main those 
proposals which for so many weeks the Allies have been 
urging upon Turkey in the Conference. An important 
concession has been made in the section regarding the 
Straits. The Straits Commission, which is composed of 
representatives of France, Britain, Italy, Japan, Bul- 
garia, Greece, Roumania, Jugo-Slavia, the US.A. (if 
they desire), and Russia (if she signs the Treaty), under 
the chairmanship of a Turkish representative, is confined 
to the duty of supervising the clauses dealing with the 
passage of warships, and is to have nothing to do with the 
demilitarized zones. The Capitulations section is 
curious. The Capitulations are declared to be abolished, 
and the Allies appear to have in large part abandoned 
their demands regarding safeguards to take the place of 
the judicial capitulations. Turkey is to make a declara- 
tion that she will provide special safeguards for the 
persons and property of foreigners, but only for a transi- 
tional period of five years. The minorities clauses are, 
of course, modelled on those in the other peace treaties, 
which have proved very unsatisfactory; the duty of 
supervising their execution is entrusted to the League, 
but, as in the other cases, adequate powers to perform 


this duty are not oven. J 


In the Draft Treaty all that is said with regard to 
Mosul is that the difference on the subject of the frontier 
of Iraq shall be submitted for ‘‘ examination and deci- 
sion ’’ to the Council of the League of Nations. This 
proposal had, of course, already been refused by 
Ismet Pasha, and Lord Curzon announced his inten- 
tion, in case of its rejection, to bring the matter before 
the League Council at once, under Article 17 of the 
Covenant. This was done by Lord Balfour at the 
meeting, of the Council in Paris on Tuesday. Turkey 
will now be invited to accept the obligations of member- 
ship of the League for the purposes of this dispute, and 
to send delegates to discuss the question. Lord Balfour 
made it clear that, in case of a refusal, Britain would 
invoke Article 11 of the Covenant and ask that a special 
meeting of the Council be summoned to consider what 
action should be taken to ‘‘ safeguard the peace of 
nations.” The position is a very dangerous one. There 
are persistent rumors that the Turks are concentrating 
troops to invade Mosul, and preparations have apparently 
already been made from our side to meet an attack. The 
‘* Times ’’ says plainly that we should be ‘‘ compelled to 
fight Turkey over Mosul.’’ If any one is so simple as 
to believe that we shall get any other Power to help us 
through the League’s intervention, he should read the 
acrid comments of ‘‘ Le Temps,”’ which states categori- 
cally that the British Government and Admiralty want 


a war in the Near East. 
* * * 


We do not believe that the British Government 
wants a war anywhere, but it and some other people 
seem quite ready to fight Turkey over Mosul. The 





} Turkish claim to this territory is bad, but the British 


claim is worse, if only because of the dishonest way in 
which the mandate and King Feisal are used as a 
cloak to hide the real object for insisting that Mosul 
is a part of Iraq. As is well known, in the first secret 
partition agreement between France and ourselves this 
piece of territory was not included in the British sphere, 
a fact which disposes conclusively of most of Lord 
Curzon’s specious arguments. It would be difficult to 
find any object in Asia or Europe less worth fighting 
for than Mosul and its oil, and that this is realized is 
shown by the fact that recourse is once more being made 
to the graves on Gallipoli. Surely it is time that 
politicians should let the dead rest in their graves, and 
should mutually agree not to use them as a means for 
getting the living to kill one another. The Mosul 
claim has from the first always been a dirty business; it 
should never have been made or maintained, and if its 
abandonment now means—as it does—a loss of 
‘* prestige,’ the blame is on Lord Curzon and 
Mr. George, who are responsible for landing the country 
in its present unpleasant position. 
* * * 

Mosvt is not worth a tear, far less a war. The 
position with regard to the other questions in dispute 
between the Allies and Turkey is somewhat different. It 
is practically certain that the Turks will not accept the 
Draft Treaty as it has been presented to them. The 
question is what the next step should be. Mustapha 
Kemal has sworn on his mother’s grave in Smyrna that 
he ‘‘ will defend the newly won liberties of my country,” 
and some of our statesmen and soldiers are doing the 
Western equivalent in London and Lausanne, Apparently 
these antics are a necessary part of patriotism ; they are 
not encouraging as a preliminary to peace. The position 
really remains exactly as it was when the Conference 
first met at Lausanne. If France and Britain would act 
honestly both towards each other and towards Turkey, 
a peace could be presented to the Turks which, after the 
usual bluff and haggling, they would sign. But there is 
no trust or real unity between the French and British 
Governments. The semi-official organ of the French 
Foreign Office has already made it sufficiently clear that 
if the Turks reject the Allies’ proposals, the French 
Government will seize the opportunity of making a 
‘“ separate agreement ’’ with Angora. The French Press 
is again full of rumors of a bargain by which France is 
to be given a free hand in the Ruhr in exchange for her 
support in the Near East. There can be no peace or 
security so long as this kind of intrigue and diplomacy 
continues. 

+ * * 

Tue Cabinet has, we think, done wisely in accepting 
the terms offered by the American Debt Funding 
Commission. Opinion was not unanimous here, but the 
balance was strongly in favor of acceptance. At the 
present rate of exchange, and with interest at 3 per cent., 
we shall begin with an annual burden of about 
£34,000,000 for interest and sinking fund. By funding 
we therefore save annually about £12,000,000. The 
American offer is, of course, contingent upon its approval 
by Congress. Feeling is extremely touchy in America 
upon the subject of these debts, and even Mr. Baldwin’s 
interview has caused a considerable amount of feeling 
both in and out of Congress. New York opinion, and 
particularly financial opinion, on this subject is not a 
safe guide, and it is never possible to predict what course 
of action Congress will take. Nevertheless it seems to 
be generally assumed in this case that the proposals of 
the American Commission will be confirmed before the 
adjournment of Congress in March. 
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Lorp MILNER concluded his series of articles in the 


“ Observer ’’ last Sunday. His three previous articles 
were criticisms of the ordinary capitalist outlook. His 
fourth article suggests bases of reform. The Editor 
announces that Lord Milner intends to expand these 
articles into a book, and no doubt he will there go a 
good deal more fully into his own ideas for a solution of 
the evils he describes. In this article he does little more 
than regret that the first impulse to a new policy—illus- 
trated by the Whitley Councils and the National 
Industrial Conference—was checked so soon after the 
Armistice. The Whitley Councils have done good ser- 
vice in some cases, but employers and trade unionists 
alike have shown little enthusiasm for them. The sus- 
picions of the trade unionists are easily explained. The 
Whitley Councils have become mere conciliation 
machinery. If they were to serve the sort of purpose 
which Lord Milner has in mind, they ought, of course, 
to have responsible and important functions. But Big 
Business set itself from the first to recover all the power 
it had lost in the war: to recover it both from the State 
and from the trade unions. It had no intention of 
encouraging even the mildest experiments in industrial 


reform. 
* * * 


Tue housing problem has been discussed recently 
with much concern by conferences representing various 
municipal authorities in the North and Midlands. The 
facts and figures submitted to these gatherings by 
responsible officials show clearly that the need for 
working-class dwellings is extremely great, that private 
enterprise cannot possibly meet it under existing circum- 
stances, and that substantial State grants are imperatively 
necessary. The Manchester proposal that the amount 
should be £6 per house per year, to meet a possible loss 
of £12 per house, is generally regarded as the minimum 
help needed to provide an adequate stimulus. Official 
opinion is strongly against any renewal of the lump-sum 
grant given indiscriminately. It was grossly abused, and 
comparatively well-to-do people gained the chief benefits. 

* * 


Some time ago nearly half the unions affiliated to 
the Transport Workers’ Federation formed, by amal- 
gamation, the existing Transport and General Workers’ 
Union. By this process the Federation became a lop- 
sided body. The new Transport Union had two-thirds of 
the membership affiliated to the Federation, and the 
remainder were divided by fourteen unions. This union 
had drawn to itself the chief elements of strength which 
formerly could only act in combination through the 
Federation. Consequently, the single union could virtu- 
ally control the Labor situation both at the docks and in 
road transport. It was doubtful if the Federation could 
maintain its existence on the old basis, and the railway 
unions were therefore asked to affiliate, so that a com- 
plete transport federation or alliance might be estab- 
lished. The scheme was accepted only by the locomotive 
men’s union, and consequently the Council of the 
Federation has decided that the way shall be prepared 
for winding up. An effort is to be made to induce the 
other unions to amalgamate with the Transport Union. 

* * * 

Tus event is not the only indication of the lines on 
which the post-war development of the trade union move- 
ment is likely to proceed. The amalgamation of three 
of the general workers’ unions, with an aggregate 
membership of half a million, is now taking place, and 
this must affect the National Federation of General 
Workers. The Workers’ Union remains outside this 
combination, but the movement towards complete con- 
solidation of forces gains impetus. The Federation of 





Building Trade Operatives is likewise advancing steadily 
on the road that leads to fusion. Thus the method of 
federation as a stage in industrial evolution, necessary 
for harmonizing interests and breaking down rivalries 
which once seemed formidable barriers against the 
achievement of unity, is gradually justifying itself. 
Next week, on the initiative of the General Council of 
the Trade Union Congress, the question of possible amal- 
gamation is to be discussed at two conferences by all the 
textile unions outside the cotton industry, and by thirty- 
five of the engineering craft unions. 

* * * 


An Irish correspondent writes :— 


“The news from Ireland is, on the face of it, worse. 
The dolorous litany of murder and sabotage ranges from 
the shooting of an engine-driver in Tralee for refusing 
to wreck his passenger train to the kidnapping of a 
senator and the destruction of his fellow senators’ 
property. The residences of Sir Horace Plunkett, the 
Earl of Mayo, and of the Chief State Solicitor have been 
utterly destroyed in one night; and Mr. Bagwell, 
another senator, whose house in Tipperary had already 
been burned, was himself kidnap These acts were 
in each case carried out by a handful of men. They do 
not so much display the strength of the Irregulars as 
the absence of reasonable precaution by the Free State 
authorities. These crimes are stated to be by 
way of reprisal for recent executions, and Senator Bag- 
well is probably held as a hostage for the safety of other 
prisoners. The military authorities have issued a 
proclamation threatening ‘ punitive action against several 
associates in this conspiracy (to kidnap members of 
Parliament) now in custody, or otherwise,’ unless he is 
set at liberty within forty-eight hours. The expediency 
of such proclamations, which are either a veiled threat of 
reprisals or a confession that prisoners are still in com- 
munication with an outside conspiracy, is more than 
doubtful, whether employed generally or in a specific 
instance. Public opinion is passionately on the side of 
the Government when it arms itself with the most 
extensive legal powers to deter and punish crime. It 
expects no leniency in their exercise so long as anarchic 
blows are dealt at society. But the Government in turn 
suffers in its credit amongst its best citizens when it 
appears to deflect from established law. Rough-and- 
ready justice is undisciplined law, and the country, 
heartsick and apprehensive of indiscipline in the army 
which its authorities are endeavoring to cope with, fears 
its extension elsewhere.” 7 


Ir would have startled most Englishmen at the time 
when we were all busy denouncing German atrocities in 
the war if they had been told that one day an English 
newspaper would incite a French Government to copy 
them in time of peace. To this depth has Lord 
Rothermere sunk. One of his papers actually calls on 
France to meet resistance in the Ruhr by “‘ drastic 
methods such as Germany employed in France and 
Belgium during the war.’’ It is difficult to imagine a 
more diabolical service to our ally of the war or to the 
cause of Europe. And who is Lord Rothermere to advise 
France or anybody else? He gave some advice to the 
British Government in 1915, which may be recalled at 
the moment with advantage :— 


“ Mr. Stewart Chamberlain, the ex-English German, 
lamented the other day that Germany did not possess 
a MAN... . Although we are not short of leaders of 
men we do not sufficiently employ them. Take the case 
of Mr. Horatio Bottomley, whose tonicsome utterances 
in this journal give inspiration and comfort to the most 
lugubrious souls. Mr. Bottomley exercises an enormous 
‘alksemes with his pen and voice. Are recruits wanted? 
He gets them! Is there a strike to settle? He can pour 
oil on troubled waters. Is there a cause to plead? He 
pleads it successfully. ‘ 

“ His crusade for a ‘ business Government’ is well 
remembered. Its fruits are now to be observed in new 
committees appointed to get things done. Yet his great 
talents are mostly exercised ‘ unofficially.’ There is 
much more work that Mr. Bottomley could do. He isa 
force in the State. His services should be utilised more 
and more by the Government.”—The Sunday Pictorial, 
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Politics and Affairs. 
THE DANGERS OF NEUTRALITY. 


In questions of foreign politics nothing is more fatally 
easy for a Government than to take the short view. The 
short view consists in allowing your policy to wait upon 
events, in putting off any decision to the very last 
moment, and in doing as little more than nothing as 
possible. Those who follow this line of strategy believe 
that the evil of the moment is always sufficient for the 
day ; their course is a series of improvizations, and, as 
they refuse to go either to the right or the left, they 
wobble uneasily to destruction down the middle of the 
road. Mr. George conducted the policy of this country 
for four years on these principles, although his 
improvizations were so wild and erratic that the 
fact that he was trending to doom was often 
obscured. Superficially, Mr. Bonar Law’s conduct of 
affairs is so different that many people do not realize that 
he is slipping into the same fatal mistake as his 
predecessor. With regard to France and Germany the 
present Government refuses to take anything but the 
short view; its watchwords are tranquillity and 
neutrality ; in other words, it proposes not to look beyond 
the immediate moment, to sit still quietly doing nothing 
until ‘‘ something turns up,” and impels it in one 
direction or the other. 

Those statesmen who have been successful in the 
sphere of foreign affairs have never taken the short view ; 
they have always attempted to foresee and control events 
rather than to be controlled by them. To-day there are 
certain elements in the international situation which 
make it absolutely imperative to take the long view and 
to shape the country’s policy in accordance with it. 
When the French Government went into the Ruhr, it 
was still just possible to give it the benefit of the doubt 
as to its intentions. Let us recall what those intentions 
ostensibly were. It was explicitly stated that the sole 
reason why France insisted upon applying sanctions and 
taking ‘‘ pledges ’’ was to ensure the payment of Repara- 
tions. ‘‘ You will see,” the French assured us, ‘‘ that 
as soon as Essen is entered, the timber will be delivered, 
the coal will be paid over, the whole Reparation problem 
will be solved, and then we shall be quite willing to talk 
about a moratorium.”’ 

The whole dispute between Mr. Law and M. Poincaré 
turned upon this question, whether the French policy of 
sanctions would make the exaction of Reparation easier 
or more difficult. Mr. Law stood aside—so his Under- 


Secretary for Foreign Affairs has informed the world— . 


solely because he thought that it would make the 
exaction more difficult. M. Poincaré went on alone; the 
French army entered the Ruhr, the sanctions were 
applied, and the pledges taken. That was three weeks 
ago. At that time most people here took the view that 
the French action was disastrous, but disastrous only 
upon the economic side, and in its probable effects upon 
the Reparation question. The corollary of this view was 
the widespread opinion that at least the matter would 
soon be settled one way or the other: either M. Poincaré 
would be proved to be right, in which case the Germans 
would ‘‘ pay up ”’ and all would be well with the world, 
or—more probably—he would be proved wrong, in which 
case the French would evacuate the Ruhr, agree to a 
moratorium, and adopt the British programme of a 
Reparation settlement. 

The policy of drift and ‘‘ benevolent neutrality ”’ 
which is being pursued by our Government is based upon 
calculations of this kind. It is a typically ‘ short- 





view ’’ policy, and all the calculations upon which it 
is based have already been proved completely unsound. 
Any pretence that the operations of the French army 
are designed to obtain payment of cash, coal, or timber 


r has been abandoned, and the Reparation question has 


simply disappeared off the scene. The French are now 
engaged in a vast military operation, the object of which 
is permanently to cut the Ruhr and the Rhineland out 
of Germany. The operations are slow and deliberate, just 
because it is a permanent, and not a temporary régime 
which the French are establishing. That is the mean- 
ing of the gradual, but wholesale, dismissal of German 
officials and their replacement by French officials; and 
it is significant that the Germans are not simply dis- 
missed, but are banished with their wives and families. 
That, too, is the meaning of the attempt to establish the 
“ iron ring ’’ of Customs barriers round the Ruhr and 
occupied territory, to prevent any coal from going to 
Germany, to control railway and river transport, and 
eventually to introduce the franc in place of the mark. 

The view of the French Government, it will be seen, 
is not a short, but a very long one. M. Poincaré is 
thinking of what he calls security, not of Reparation ; and 
his view of security is precisely the same to-day as it 
was at the time of the Versailles Conference. He 
demanded then the permanent occupation of the Rhine, 
and a military hold upon the Ruhr, and it was only when 
President Wilson ordered the ‘‘ George Washington ”’ 
to be in readiness to take him out of Europe, and 
threatened to break up the Conference that M. Clemen- 
ceau threw over his extremists. We now know that 
even after this, during the Conference, there was an 
attempt by the French military party to obtain their 
ends by staging a ‘‘ Rhine rebellion,’’ and that this was 
only frustrated by the firm action of an American 
General at Coblenz. The Treaty of Versailles was 
signed and ratified, but clearly M. Poincaré and his party 
have never abandoned their programme of “ security ”’ 
based upon territorial pledges. Under the pretext of 
making Germany pay, M. Poincaré is now violating the 
Treaty of Versailles, for he is engaged in taking those 
territorial pledges, the permanent occupation of the 
Rhine and the military hold on the Ruhr, which were 
denied him in the Treaty. 

In the face of such a situation a short-view, negative, 
neutral policy on our part must be fatal. The French 
are attempting to remould the political and economic 
face of Europe by the use of their military power, and 
they are looking not a week or month, but years ahead. 
We must shape our policy to meet this new situation, and 
it too must look ahead and not be merely determined 
from day to day by what a French General may do at 
Diisseldorf or Bochum. There are two main possibilities 
with regard to the French invasion. It may fail. The 
Germans, by passive resistance, are putting up a much 
better fight than most people expected. It is possible 
that, after a struggle of a few weeks or months, the 
French will find that they cannot establish a working 
military administration over the Ruhr, and that then, 
with the franc utterly collapsed, an unbalanced budget, 
and not even a delusion between them and bankruptcy, 
the French people will experience a revulsion against the 
Government which has duped them. But there is 
another alternative, and that is that the French will 
succeed. It is clear that they are prepared to inflict 
upon Germany the maximum amount of suffering in 
order to attain their ends, and it is doubtful whether, 
after the strain of the war and of the last four years, 
the population either of the Ruhr or of unoccupied 
Germany could withstand another period of blockade 
and semi-starvation, In that case, the French plan 
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will succeed ; there will be a complete economic collapse 
in Germany, for her industries will be cut off from their 
supplies of coal and iron, and France will establish her- 
self upon the Rhine with a firm military hold upon 
the Ruhr. 

This situation cannot be met, we repeat, by a 
negative and neutral policy on our part. Whether the 
French plan fails or succeeds, it must inevitably strike a 
fatal blow at the interests of this country, for in any case 
it must complete the economic chaos in Europe. And it 
is not true, as some people argue, that we have no means 
of opposing France. There is a very great difference 
between a policy of inactivity and benevolent neutrality, 
and one of declared opposition. The materials and 
opportunities of active intervention exist in Europe. 
There is hardly a Government in Europe which is not 
opposed to France on this question. Our Government 
should make it perfectly clear to France that, short of 
arms, we shall use every instrument available to oppose 
her present policy. If she persists in her present course, 
we should, by means of the League of Nations, build up 
and organize the international opposition which already 
exists, and which, as the results of that action become 
clearer, will undoubtedly increase in strength. It is 
doubtful whether the Government has not let things go 
too far for such intervention to have any immediate 
effect, but, on the other hand, if we and the greater 
part of neutral Europe, and probably Italy, presented a 
united front of opposition to this French policy, it must 
in the long run affect opinion in France and make more 
difficult the execution of the most permanent and 
dangerous parts of M. Poincaré’s plan. 





ANOTHER 1834 COMMISSION ? 


Tue correspondence between the Prime Minister and 
Mr. Sidney Webb raises two distinct questions. Mr. Webb 
argued that there are gaps between the several schemes 
now in operation for the assistance of disabled ex-service 
men, the sick, the unemployed, and the destitute. He 
gave as an example of one maladjustment the case of 
men who are rejected by employment exchanges as ‘‘ not 
capable of work,’’ and refused sickness benefit because 
the insurance doctor takes a different view. The Prime 
Minister replied in a letter published on Monday in 
which he announces that he proposes, though he cannot 
accept all Mr. Webb’s statements, to set up a Depart- 
mental inquiry, to consider whether co-ordination 
between the several Departments concerned is capable of 
improvement. This is a proper policy, and we hope that 
care will be taken to make the inquiry as thorough as 
possible. 

But the Prime Minister’s letter is interesting for 
another reason. He recited the different ways in which 
the State, that is the taxpayer, helps to relieve distress 
of one kind and another. He adds up his sum like this. 
Nearly seventy millions are spent on pensions to dis- 
abled men; twenty-seven millions are spent in sickness 
benefits; forty-four millions in unemployment benefit ; 
twelve millions to the able-bodied unemployed from the 
Poor Law authorities, making a total of over a hundred 
and fifty millions. We get from the letter published by 
Mr. Geoffrey Drage in the ‘‘ Times’’ of Monday 
a picture of the effects of this kind of expenditure on 
particular industries. He tells us that an inquiry had 
been made at Sheffield, ‘‘ at the request of the leading 
business men,”’ into the expenditure on Poor Law assist- 
ance. “It appeared that in March, 1914, the Poor Rate 





was 74d. in the pound for the half-year, and in 1923, 
5s. 1d. in the pound for the half-year; while the total 
demand for the Guardians was 8s. 7}d. over that of 
1914. The secretary of Cammell, Laird & Co. said the 
Guardians’ demand for Poor Rate in 1914 was 6d. per 
ton, and in 1922 18s. 11d. a ton—an increase of 3,683 
per cent.’’ 

The Secretary of Hadfields, speaking of the advance 
in the Poor Rate, said the equivalent per ton of steel 
was 43d. in 1915 and 7s, 4d. in 1923. Mr. Drage gives 
these figures in a letter on behalf of the Denison House 
Committee on Public Assistance, which is asking the 
Government to set up a ‘“‘ Commission of Inquiry and 
Control on the lines of the Commission of 1834.’’ 

These words have an ominous ring. They suggest 
that these inquirers look at the problem before us with 
the eyes of Nassau Senior and his colleagues. It is 
probable that the system of administering relief is capable 
of improvement, and a much more recent Commission of 
Inquiry than that to which Mr. Drage looks back has 
suggested any number of reforms. But the main fact 
that must strike anybody about the case of the country 
at this moment is that the nation has been spending a 
great deal of money and getting nothing in return. We 
have at one and the same time immense demand for 
human effort and immense expenditure on persons who 
are not allowed to work. Our housing conditions are a 
greater disgrace to 1923 than the conditions revealed by 
Chadwick were to 1842. Yet we have been paying week 
by week large sums to bodies of men whose business it is 
to build houses, while deliberately keeping them idle. The 
Dean of Worcester has pointed out that the dole might 
have been paid to local authorities on condition that they 
gave employment to these men on approved schemes. To 
say that we cannot afford to build houses, but that we can 
afford to maintain men in idleness, is to admit that our 
scheme of common living and common effort has been 
reduced to a state of impotence. So with schools. There 
is a great dearth of schools. Schools are not things that 
come in and out of fashion. Unless we are going to make 
Sir Eric Geddes into a British Mussolini we shall need 
schools always. But during these four years our Govern- 
ment has behaved as if we wanted not more schools but 
fewer schools. Mr. Bonar Law, like Mr. Lloyd George, 
points to all this expenditure and says: ‘‘ You never saw 
anything like it: no nation has ever done half so much 
for its unemployed.’’ But quite apart from the obvious 
injustice of confusing expenditure on war pensions with 
expenditure on relief, this comment on these facts shows 
a singularly inadequate grasp of the problem which these 
Ministers have failed to solve. No Government, with 
adult suffrage and the modern distribution of power, 
could imitate the Government of 1834. A Minister 
appealing to a modern constituency need not take credit 
for some remarkable chivalry or generosity when he says 
that he will not leave half the population to starve. The 
question put to these Ministers is rather more searching 
than that. It is whether they have shown any imagina- 
tion or courage or foresight in handling this situation, 
and whether the condition in which we find ourselves is 
the best that capitalist civilization can do for us. 
Mr. Drage tells us what the capitalists are suffering: 
Mr. Poulton told the Prime Minister last month that the 
reductions of wages come to six hundred and seventy-six 
millions a year, and these wage-earners are heavily taxed, 
as wage-earners, for health and unemployment: we know 
what the taxpayer is suffering. Can we do nothing but 
grin and bear it, or call for another Commission of 1834? 

Mr. Ramsay MacDonald gave the answer last 
Saturday in his eloquent speech at Birmingham, and 
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Mr. and Mrs. Webb have given it in their crushing 
analysis of our plight. We are now getting the worst, 
without the best, of “ private enterprise.” The war left 
us, as it left every country, with great arrears. We 


wanted more houses, better-planned towns, better roads, ~ 


better transport, better education. We have had a 
million and a-half persons unemployed. We have had 
at the same time the advantage of all the discoveries of 
one kind or another made during the war when our wits 
were sharpened by necessity, and private enterprise came 
second to regard for our safety. Was it impossible to 
use that knowledge, those opportunities, that large 
unoccupied energy for supplying those urgent needs? 
Was it inevitable that at the end of this time we should 
have to say to ourselves: ‘‘ It is true that all these millions 
of people have been unemployed; that we found. it 
cheaper to pay them to eat their hearts out and never 
stir a finger ; that we had to leave our towns, our roads, 
our schools, our houses, all our national resources, to 
get worse and worse with neglect ’’? The answer is that 
private enterprise could not give us cheap material 
because it was controlled by combinations and monopolies, 
but it could prevent any effective organization of our 
resources for the public service. It could not give us 
any of the advantages of competition, but it could 
prevent the reform of obsolete methods or the use of 
new discoveries. Lord Milner reminds us of what it has 








done to create difficulties for the mining industry. Con- 
sider on the other side what it has done to prevent our 
using électric power on the lines recommended by the 
Haldane Committee. There was a time when this 
industrial system, whatever its vices and dangers, could 
offer some compensation in return. But whether we 
look at Mr. Drage’s letter to Mr. Bonar Law, or the 
facts given by the Trade Unionists to the Prime 
Minister last month, or the state of any of our great 
towns in respect of houses, slums, and the decencies of 
life, we are driven to the same conclusion. We do not 
exclaim with the Prime Minister or his predecessor: 
‘* What generous Governments! ’’ we remind ourselves 
that these painful and accusing facts represent the 
degree of our success as a nation in using our energy for 
our common needs. The Commission of 1834 frankly 
regarded society as the organization of property, and it 
considered its problem from that point of view. If we 
had regarded our society from that point of view in the 
war, we should have lost it. We then regarded our 
society as the organization of effort. It is only when we 
get away from the shibboleths of Big Business and look at 
our problem again in that spirit that we can hope to 
find a solution. Nor need we despair, for, after throwing 
over our continuation schools, the authorities have 
suddenly discovered that it is better after all to teach 
unemployed youth something in its period of enforced 
idleness. 





JENNER. 


By BERNARD SHAW. 
CoPyRIGHT U.S.A., 1923. 


Part I. 


Epwarp JENNER, who died a hundred years ago in 
Gloucestershire, now the headquarters of Anti-Vaccina- 
tion, and is still frequently described as the extirpator of 
smallpox and consequently one of the greatest benefactors 
of our race, will be long remembered as the successful 
author of the most amazing empirical stunt in medical 
history. Until the Americans invented the word stunt, 
there was no way of characterizing the vaccination craze 
of the nineteenth century in English without much 
confusing circumlocution. 

Jenner had an active, curious, ready, shallow mind, 
and a ready though then-fashionably heavy pen. To call 
him a man of science nowadays would be like calling Old 
Moore an astronomer ; but we are still so completely in 
the dark as to the ultimate nature of disease that on that 
fundamental point his opinion remains as good or as bad 
as ours. 

In his day smallpox was, and had been since Western 
Europe had ceased to trouble itself about leprosy, the 
most dreaded of diseases, partly because the bad cases 
were so disfiguring, and partly because the increase of 
population produced by the industrial revolution, and 
the insanitary conditions in which the new proletariat 
lived, had made it much commoner and more virulent. 
The fashionable way of dealing with it was by inocula- 
tion: that is, you deliberately contracted the disease to 
protect yourself from it. 

This sounds insane ; but there was some reason in it. 
People believed that they could not have the same sort 
of fever twice. They also saw that a fever caught 
spontaneously was usually much worse than a fever 
artificially forced on a healthy person. 

Of these two articles of faith the first must always 
prevail among primitive rough-and-ready thinkers. 
They discover by simple experience that a man is 
unlikely to have any one disease twice. They overlook 
the fact that he is unlikely to have it once, and there- 








fore a fortiori very unlikely to have it twice. As a 
matter of fact a man may have smallpox twice, and have 
it very badly both times, within a period of a year; but 
though this has actually occurred, the chances were very 
heavily against it, just as in a battle at sea the chances 
are very heavily against a ship being struck twice in 
the same spot. A comic character in one of Marryat’s 
novels held that he could secure himself under such 
circumstances by placing his head against a plugged 
shot hole ; and he was so far right that whereas the first 
shot hole would have been nothing remarkable, a second 
in exactly the same place would have been extraordinary. 
Few people are so subtle or so well instructed in the 
curiosities of the mathematical doctrine of chances. They 
infer simply and directly that one attack of a disease 
will protect them against a second; and it follows that 
if they also believe that they can insure that the first 
attack shall be a light one, it will seem to them very 
good business to contract the disease purposely when they 
are young, and get it over. Accordingly, it was a com- 
mon practice in the country for children with measles 
or scarlatina to have healthy children sent te bed with 
them; so that they might be infected and become 
immune for life when they recovered. Inoculation was 
no worse than that. 

Modern discoveries reveal some foundation for this 
belief that diseases intentionally acquired are lighter 
than those accidentally contracted. Roughly it may be 
said that though Man has developed a considerable 
power of resisting disease (otherwise he would have been 
extinct long ago), this power is subject to fluctuations 
which can be measured by modern methods. If when 
it is weak he catches any disease that he may be unlucky 
enough to encounter, he puts up a very poor fight 
against it, with the result that it kills him or gives him 
a very bad time. But if his resistance is strong, the 
disease has to be forced on him artificially by inoculation 
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or contagion of some gross kind ; whereupon he is able to 
put up a strenuous fight, his blood performing prodigies 
of slaughter among the infected germs, with the result 
that the disease has a bad time, and sheers off beaten. 
This is why the old practice of deliberately inoculat- 
ing smallpox and sending children to sleep with cases of 
measles and the like produced a mass of apparently con- 
vincing results. People inoculated with smallpox, as 
recommended by Voltaire and Great Catharine, mostly 
did as a matter of fact throw off the disease much more 
easily than those who had caught it accidentally ; and 
there could be no doubt that people who had had a 
disease once seldom had it twice, though in chronic cases 
the once might last a lifetime. Jenner was misled by 
these facts like other people. A week ago Dr. Saleeby, 
hanging his centenary wreath on the tomb of Jenner, 
exclaimed dithyrambically, ‘‘ Smallpox perpetually 
slew hecatombs of infants; it blinded hosts; and the 
scarred faces of those who recovered were met at every 
turn. With Jenner’s discovery the thing became first 
a memory and a tradition, and, later, a name to which 
not even the medical profession of today, as a whole, 
can attach any positive content of experience, so rare 
is the disease at all, and so excessively rare in its 
unmodified form.’’ If Dr. Saleeby ever departs from 
the practice of his profession so far as to read the 
pamphlets of Jenner, he will, I am afraid, be much 
taken aback on finding that Jenner said just the same 
about inoculation before vaccination was in practice at 
all. He noted a hundred and twentyfive years ago that 
the ravaged faces had disappeared; and though he 
could not claim the wonders wrought by our Public 
Health Acts for inoculation as Dr. Saleeby claims them 
for vaccination, yet everything that Dr. Saleeby says that 
does not apply equally or more to the extirpation of 
cholera and typhus was said by Jenner for a practice 
which was made a criminal offence not long after his 
death. And in the face of modern discoveries it is as 
certain as anything of the kind can be that vaccination 
as at present practised will share the fate of inoculation. 
Just then, however, a discovery was made quite 
empirically by a farmer named Jesty which is now seen 
to be one of great importance. Although everybody 
believed that one attack of a specific fever protected you 
against a second attack of that fever, nobody supposed 
that one disease could protect you against another: for 
instance, that measles could protect you against small- 
pox. But Jesty was an exception to this rule. He 
believed that cowpox could protect you against small- 
pox ; and instead of allowing his family to be inoculated 
with smallpox he inoculated them with cowpox. In 
short, he invented vaccination. Jenner got hold of this, 
and—herein lies his sole claim to be ranked as a genius— 
saw what could be done with it if it could be substanti- 
ated. He investigated it, and found evidence that it 
protected milkmaids and milkmen, after which he found 
incontestable proofs that it did not. His efforts to 
reconcile this contradiction led him to conclude that the 
protective pox was not cowpox but horsepox with which 
the cow had become infected ; and his own final practice 
was to inoculate direct from the diseased horse: horse- 
pox being therefore the true Jennerian protective pox. 
But in the meantime vaccination, as a relief from 
the terrors of inoculation, had caught on so tremendously 
that Parliament voted two grants of money to Jenner, 
amounting to £30,000. His assurance that a person once 
successfully vaccinated could not possibly catch smallpox 
even if actually inoculated with it, much less exposed to 
ordinary infection, was accepted in spite of all evidence 
to the contrary;.and in the end the Governments of 
Western Europe, ignoring the horsepox, made the 
vaccination of all infants with cowpox compulsory. 
When its failure to protect for life could no longer be 





denied, it was alleged to last for seven years (seven is the 
characteristic number of magic); and revaccination was 
made compulsory in many cases: for instance, persons 
entering various public services, and, on pain of 
quarantine, crossing frontiers. The every seven years 
might have become every seven months or even days had 
not vaccination received its death blow in 1871, when 
compulsory vaccination was at its height, from the most 
appalling epidemic of smallpox on record. This was 
followed by another great epidemic in 1881, in which, 
by the way, I, being a vaccinated person, caught the 
disease. I was more lucky than my grandfather, who 
was inoculated, vaccinated, and had smallpox spon- 
taneously as well. After these two staggering epidemics 
the public health authorities ceased to rely on vaccination 
and took to isolation. This at once produced a striking 
advance in the mastery of the disease; and though the 
Jennerians promptly claimed the credit of it for vaccina- 
tion, none of them dared suggest that it should be dis- 
carded as superfluous, which it would have been had 
vaccination been effective. Since then the nation has 
been coming slowly to its senses on the subject. Direct 
compulsion has been abolished bit by bit ; the Jennerians 
complain that we are now an unvaccinated nation, and 
openly long for a terrible epidemic to punish us for our 
apostasy ; and the centenary of Jenner’s death is being 
celebrated amid a smallpox scare caused by 40 cases in 
a population of 40 millions, provoking grim smiles from 
those who remember the thousands of victims in the 
heyday of compulsion in 1871. The bubble is burst ; the 
stunt is played out; only in those homes of lost causes 
which have supplanted Oxford: the medical profession, 
the magistracy, and the Press, is vaccination now believed 
in as Jenner believed in it—and Jenner was far from 
being as fanatical about it when he died as his followers. 

It must not be supposed, however, that the statistics 
which imposed so effectually on the public and on Par- 
liament were false, or the alleged experiences invented. 
The mischief was that people did not know how to 
handle statistics ; and doctors not only shared this ignor- 
ance of what was practically a new science, but knew 
nothing of the ancient science of evidence, and never 
dreamed of such indispensable checks as control experi- 
ments. If smallpox began to disappear after vaccination 
was introduced, and disappeared faster and faster as it 
became more and more general, then it was clear that 
vaccination was abolishing smallpox. But as illumina- 
tion by coal gas was introduced at the same time as 
vaccination, and the spread of the two was proportionate 
and simultaneous, it was equally clear that smallpox was 
being abolished by the domestic gasalier. Also, vac- 
cination (or gas) was much more efficacious in abolishing 
cholera and typhus than in abolishing smallpox; for 
these two dreaded scourges actually did disappear com- 
pletely, whilst smallpox broke out again and again, and 
broke out worse. Jenner himself had described 
eighteenth century local epidemics so light that the 
sufferers never went to bed, and danced every night. No 
such festivities attended the epidemics of the vaccination 
period. It was the flagrant contradiction between them 
and the rash guarantee of Jenner that a vaccinated 
person was incapable of smallpox, that made Leicester 
abandon vaccination; and when the expected and 
prophesied decimation of Leicester by smallpox did not 
come off, the game was up. 

This, however, does not explain the intensity and 
even ferocity of the public feeling against vaccination 
that forced the Government to repeal compulsion. I 
have explained how it is that a patient on whom a disease 
is forced by inoculation or intentional contagion seldom 
suffers so much as one who contracts the disease spontane- 
ously. But this does not always hold good. Diseases 
are not so omnipresent that the fact that a person is not 
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suffering from them is a proof that his resistance is at 
its height. His resistance may be at its lowest point; 
and he may be well simply because the disease has not 
come his way. 
the effect may he fatal and will certainly be very serious. 
To inoculate a patient without carefully measuring his 
resistance is to risk murdering him; and in the nine- 
teenth century there was no known method of measuring 
his resistance. Children were vaccinated and adults 
revaccinated indiscriminately. The consequence was 
that shocking cases were a!ways happening. In spite of 
the determination of the doctors and the authorities to 
ascribe a death from vaccination to anything else from 
which the victim could by any sophistry be said to have 
suffered, a baby was admittedly killed every week by 
vaccination. 

But this was not the worst in its effect on public 
opinion. The animal poxes used as vaccines produced 
some of the most horrible results of human venereal 
contagion. When these results appeared in a vaccinated 
child, the doctors, trained to regard “‘ vaccinia ’’ as a 
harmless and beneficent ailment, concluded that the 
case was not one of vaccinia, but of syphilis communicated 
by diseased parents; and when the parents were poor, 
the doctors said so openly. The feelings of the parents 
can be imagined. At last one couple, in spite of 
their poverty, managed to bring an action against their 
doctor. There was a trial ; and the doctor defended him- 
self by putting a very eminent medical authority, the late 
Jonathan Hutchinson, into the box to testify that the 
effects of vaccination were not distinguishable from 
those of syphilis. This may have excused the doctor ; 
but it was a knock-out-blow for vaccination. An 
attempt was made to counter it by giving up arm-to-arm 
vaccination and using lymph direct from the calf ; but the 
glycerinated calf lymph differed from the arm-to-arm 
lymph only by acting more violently ; and the Jennerian 
situation was not saved. 

Even more exasperating than the attempts to excuse 
the failures of vaccination by accusing the parents of 
debauchery were the cases in which certain families 
reacted fatally to the inoculation. A laborer’s first 
child would die of it. His second child would die of it. 
Naturally he and his wife objected vehemently to allow- 
ing their third child to be vaccinated : it seemed to them 
simple murder, as indeed it virtually was. But the law 
was inexorable. They were bullied by the vaccination 
officer ; hectored by the magistrate; told that they were 
dangers to society ; and finally forced to send their child 
to the slaughter by penalties at which a rich man would 
have laughed, but which were ruinous to couples living 
on thirteen shillings a week in the country and eighteen 
in town. In the end the revolt against vaccination 
became so intense that the Government, placidly con- 
vinced that vaccination was one of the permanent institu- 
tions of the country and that nobody but the most 
ignorant and impossible cranks could possibly object to 
it, or question its success, found themselves to their 
amazement confronted with a Parliament in which all 
their newly elected supporters told them that the con- 
stituencies were on fire with the madness (as they thought 
it) of Anti-Vaccination, and that compulsion must go. 
Very reluctantly a Bill was passed enabling magistrates 
to exempt children from vaccination if their parents 
conscientiously objected to it. The British magistrate, 
always the prince of Anarchists when the law does not 
happen to reflect his own personal and class prejudices, 
rose to the occasion by redoubling the insolence and 
hectoring which had given so much offence, and by flatly 
refusing to grant the demanded exemptions on the ground 
that the applicants had not asked for them in the phrase- 


If at such a moment he be inoculated, — 





ology of the Act. There was an interval of bewildered 
fury on the part of the baffled and insulted objectors. 
Then the Anti-Vaccination Society coached them in the 
words of the Act; and the magistrates found them- 
selves confronted by applicauts who kept doggedly 
repeating the exemption clause word for word in reply 
to all questions and all hectorings and all insolences. 
This checkmated the magisterial bench ; and the making 
of a statutory declaration on unstamped paper was sub- 
stituted for the ordeal of ‘‘ satisfying ’’ a magistrate. 
At present the most advanced Jennerians denounce infant 
vaccination on the ground that as sanitation makes the 
danger of smallpox negligible, and as vaccinated 
children, when attacked, resist the disease so stoutly that 
they remain at school spreading infection until the 
eruption breaks out, whereas the unvaccinated child 
succumbs and is sent to bed at the first onset, it is the 
vaccinated child and not the unvaccinated that is 
dangerous. 

That is the history of Jennerian vaccination: that 
is, of vaccination asa stunt. But it has been told so often 
that only those who are new to the subject will 
be satisfied with it. What the rest want to know is 
whether there must not have been some prophylactic fire 
beneath so prodigious a smoke, and whether out of so 
gross an empiricism and such a colossal scale of experi- 
ment, some beginnings of a genuine science of 
prophylaxis have not arisen. I shall next week address 
myself to these questions, the answer to them being 
happily to some extent affirmative. And I must dismiss 
Jesty-Jenner and their purely empirical vaccination, and 
introduce our own distinguished contemporary Almroth 
Wright and his scientific study of immunization. 


(Zo be concluded.) 





Lite and Letters, 


“ANCIENT PEACE.” 


So the ratepayers of Croydon have decided by ballot that 
they do not want one of their only two beautiful build- 
ings. They do not care about it. They would rather 
have its room than its company. They want it cleared 
away to give a few yards more space for shops or public- 
houses with ‘‘ a valuable frontage.’’ Other people come 
from long distances to look at an unusually good 
example of Elizabethan architecture, but a considerable 
majority of the ratepayers in Croydon are tired of 
seeing it. They want something more ‘‘ handsome,” 
more “‘ stylish,”’ more ‘‘ up-to-date ’’—something with 
fine bow-windows, pilasters, and sheets of plate glass to 
make a show. Why, the Whitgift Hospital is only two 
stories high! That is ridiculous in these days. How 
many stories has that thin building in New York—that 
building which people always mistake for a cathedral 
spire? Has it not over sixty stories—and each story 
replete with offices and every convenience, dedicated to 
serious business? Obviously it must be thirty times 
superior to our poor little two-storied Hospital, dedicated 
to the Holy Trinity. Let us sweep away the queer old 
thing, says Croydon, and erect in its place an edifice in 
the commercial or refreshment line, worthy of our town 
and our century. ‘‘ Drive a Tank over it! ’’ suggested 
one of the citizens. 

So the Croydon Corporation now think themselves 
authorized ‘‘ to promote a Parliamentary Bill ”’ for 
widening the High Street and demolishing the ancient 
Hospital. Some months ago, when first the Corpora- 
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tion passed their own resolution in favor of the project, 
the ‘‘ Architects’ Journal ’’ wrote:— 

‘““Wantonly and unnecessarily to destroy what 
cannot be restored is an act that can seldom or never be 
condoned ; and the Croydon Corporation are deliberately 
proposing to demolish, or deface, or transplant, or 
transport—it does not appear that they greatly care 
what becomes of it so long as they get rid of it somehow 
—a building that should be the joy and pride of every 
right-minded citizen, and is certainly venerated by 
every decent denizen of Croydon.”’ 


Alas! that expert in architecture was no expert in 
Croydon nature. The beautiful building was not the joy 
and pride of every right-minded citizen, nor was it 
venerated by every decent denizen. If it had been, we 
should be obliged to conclude that the majority of 
Croydon citizens are not right-minded, and that the 
majority of her denizens are not decent. That would be 
a hard conclusion. We remember once reading a satiric 
poem that began, ‘‘ I married a man of the Croydon 
kind,’’ but we hope the lady was generalizing too widely. 
We can hardly suppose there is a Croydon kind more 
stubbornly obtuse to beauty than other level English- 
men. In what struggles our fathers engaged to hand on 
to us any vestige of beautiful art or beautiful nature! 
Sometimes it has seemed that a better time was coming. 
It appeared impossible that Ruskin and William Morris 
and all their disciples should have lived in vain, and 
that, in the name of progress, the plutocrats and specu- 
lators should desecrate the country’s finest heritage. But 
the Englishman of the dull and insensitive type rises up 
again, and with a sweep of the hand he obliterates a 
national possession above value, crying at the same time, 
‘* We are a practical people! ”’ 

In one of his essays, John Masefield has defined what 
is meant by the type of a practical people. For we 
suppose it is the kind of being represented by John Bull, 
and of John Bull the poet writes :— 

‘“‘T have seen many images of John Bull, but none 
showing him as a person who would think, or pray, or 
fight, or be courteous, or chivalrous, or merciful, or 
practise any art, or sing, or be delightful, or make love, 
or do a decent day’s work, or have an enlightened idea, 
or be tolerable company under any circumstances 
whatsoever. He is always an animal man standing in 
the way.’’ 

“Oh, but,’’ ery the Croydon John Bulls, having 
secured a majority in the ballot, ‘‘ it is not we who stand 
in the way, it is the Hospital of the Holy Trinity! ’’ It 
is possible that the Hospital may stand in the way of an 
electric tram, or a dashing motor, or even of a Croydon 
denizen spurting to catch the City train after breakfast. 
Architects who care for the preservation of noble 
buildings have devised various means for rearranging the 
streets or the traffic so as to avoid those moments of 
inexcusable delay. The thing can be done, and a large 
minority even of the Croydon citizens voted that it should 
be done. But while the Hospital may so stand that it 
keeps motor traffic nicely within the speed limit, 
the carnal man of whom Masefield speaks is stand- 
ing in the way of the human spirit, which some people 
think of more consequence than record run to Brighton. 
It is pitiful now to read the ancient records of this old 
Hospital’s building. It was actually finished in 1599, but 
in the next year Stow, the antiquary, wrote: ‘‘ This 
year the most reverend father, John Whitgift, Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, did finish that notable and 
memorable monument of our time, to wit, his Hospital 
of the Holy Trinitie, in Croydon, in the County of 
Surrey, by him there founded, and builded of stone and 
brick, for relief and sustentatione of certain poore 
people.’ In the Hospital itself are still to be seen 
documents giving details of the work and the materials 
used. Ina letter from the Vicar of Croydon to the 





Archbishop we read about the first levelling for 
foundation :— 

‘* Blease hath begun the grounde worke nexte the 
highway leading to London ; and findinge that grounde 
made and false, digged the trench alonge the door, and 
ware little or nothinge combred with water, and findinge 
firme grounde they have filled up that trenche, with 
great flint and small stone, and brickbatts and rubbishe, 
not confusedly, but orderlie laid in, and rammed 
stronglie, course upon course, stronge and sure. We 
have provided cartes to fetche us great flinte and chalk 
for the buildinge, and small for fillinge.” 

To secure the excellence of the bricks we read what care 
was taken :— 

“* Redcap came hither this day ; and as sone as ever 
he came into the yerde and saw the bricks, his heart 
was deade; he went to them and chose here one and 

___ there, and knockt on it and saith, ‘he hoped there were 

better to be found in the Parke.’” . 

But Redcap was still not satisfied with the bricks in the 
Park, and—‘‘ Well, then to the lome pits beyond 
Dubber’s Hill we came, neere Halingegate, where bricks 
had been made in tyme past.’’ And those are the very 
bricks that the Croydon Corporation desire to tear down, 
inspired as they are by an unnatural impiety. 

It is a strange thing. At one time the English 
people must have possessed a singularly keen sense of 
architectural beauty. Up to about a century ago almost 
every one of our English buildings had a beauty of its 
own—of its own, though one could fix the date of 
certain styles as they became fashionable. Since then 
we can often fix the date, it is true, but it is nearly 
always, not by the characteristic beauty of style, but by 
the degree of its hideousness. On seeing the Whitgift 
Hospital, no one would hesitate to call it ‘‘ Eliza- 
bethan”’; and on seeing the buildings erected if the 
Hospital is swept away, no one will hesitate to call them 
‘* Croydon Corporation.’? It would need a long 
examination to account for so lamentable a change, but 
every human being can see it with his eyes. He may not 
think it matters. He may even raise once more 
the boast of ‘‘ material improvement,’’ and talk scorn- 
fully of ‘‘ antiquated remains,’’ just as the Puritans 
sniffed at Old St. Paul’s as a ‘‘ rotten relic.’’ Of course, 
if the citizens of Croydon and similar places choose to 
make a desolation and call it prosperity, there is no 
more to be said, except that such a vestige of beauty 
as this Hospital belongs not only to that majority of 
Croydon ratepdyers, but belongs to us—belongs to the 
whole English nation as part of the noble inheritance 
bequeathed to all our countrymen by people who knew 
what beauty was. What right have a few men or women 
of the Croydon kind to violate an ancient testament and 
rob us of so benign a bequest? 

Another strange thing: only a year or two ago most 
of the people, all the papers, and we cannot doubt a 
fair proportion even of the Croydon kind were weeping 
and wailing over the destruction of Rheims Cathedral 
and the Cloth Hall at Ypres. And rightly too. Those 
were beautiful buildings, and their destruction was a 
loss, not only to the citizens of Rheims and Ypres, but 
to all who have the faculty of perceiving beauty in 
architecture. But, it will be said by Croydon, Rheims 
Cathedral and the Cloth Hall at Ypres were finer 
than the Whitgift Hospital, and the comparison is unfair. 
Certainly they were finer ; finer as Mont Blanc is finer 
than Snowdon. But the comparison is perfectly fair. 
Let us stick to the beauty that we actually possess, 
though our mountain is not Mont Blanc, and our 
Hospital is not Rheims Cathedral. To judge beauty 
by size is the American standard. In New York, a sky- 
scraper of twenty stories will be swept away and replaced 
by a sky-scraper of thirty stories within a few weeks ; and 
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if anyone notices the difference, he will think it rather 
an improvement, or else that it does not matter either 
way. But the foundations of this country are deeper 
laid, and one of our ancient charters is the inheritance of 
noble buildings, which by their association and history, 
even apart from the beauty of their appearance, dignify 
and ennoble our daily life. To those influences the 
typical John Bull may be insensitive. But John 
Bull has always been a debased and debasing 
representation of the English people. We doubt whether 
even in the deadliest period of last century he was a 
true symbol even of the middle classes, and now it is 
time that the name, the symbol, and the reality such 
as may still be discovered in Croydon should be wiped 
from our journals and our memories. 





EXAMINERS’ ENGLISH. 


Ir is indisputable that the purpose of teaching (con- 
sidered as a practical art) is to give the pupil not only 
matter, but means; not only knowledge, but the way of 
knowing. It is also indisputable that this purpose is 
rarely fulfilled. Of the yearly multitudes who pour out 
of our schools—public, secondary, or elementary—a few 
carry away some permanent accessions of knowledge, but 
very few carry away the ability to pursue knowledge. 
They may have some of the knowledge that is informa- 
tion, they have little of the knowledge that is power. 

The main instrument of learning is language. 
Language is, indeed, the great social instrument. 
Without it we can neither give nor receive. Even if we 
take vows of silence and confine ourselves to gestures, we 
are merely making another and very imperfect language, 
for we rely upon being understood. One would think, 
then, that those responsible for our schools would see 
that the practical elements of language should take a 
chief place in the curriculum ; in other words, that the 
pupils, according to their ages and capacities, should be 
taught how to speak, to read and to write, plainly 
and simply. But they are not taught these 
essential elements. They are taught all sorts of 
‘* subjects,’’ and the general assumption is that they 
possess what, in fact, they most conspicuously lack— 
namely, a command of the language which is the vehicle 
of those subjects. The result is that they learn neither 
English nor the other things. 

The truth is that we have never taken seriously the 
practical teaching of the English language to English 
children. The French, who have a precise and orderly 
language, take immense pains to teach it systematically. 
We, who possess a language teeming with the almost 
riotous difficulties of its very beauty, seem to think (like 
Dogberry) that to write and read comes by nature—when 
there is any need of such vanity. Teachers of all grades 
and subjects are greatly to blame for their indifference 
to language; but what about those above, to whom the 
teachers look for guidance? 

We have before us a pamphlet that has occasioned 
these reflections. It is the Report by the Chief Examiner 
of the London County Council on the examinations held 
in 1920 and 1921 for the award of Supplementary 
Junior and Trade Scholarships. (P. 8. King & Son, 1s.) 
It is signed by the Education Officer and the Chief 
Examiner, and is therefore to be taken as a considered 
document. The candidates for these examinations are 
elementary school children between the ages of thirteen 
and fourteen. Two skimmings (be it understood) have 
previously been taken from the schools, the first for 





promotion to Secondary Schools, the next for promotion 
to Central Schools. The children of thirteen still 
remaining are thus a residue. We hope that many lay 


_ persons will get this Report and read carefully the 


examination questions therein propounded. We are sure 
they will be amazed by the expectations of the 
examiners. It is not this part of the Report that we 
wish to discuss at the moment; we allude to it because 
it shows very clearly what a muddle is being made of our 
elementary school system. There is evidently need for 
the suggested Royal Commission on National Education 
to bring us back into the regions of common sense! At 
least one of the examiners here is on the right tack 
when he declares that most of the failures were due to 
the candidates’ inability to understand the questions. 

Some of the examiners whose reports are printed in 
the pamphlet have hastened to bring charges, both 
general and particular, against the teachers. This, of 
course, was to be expected. But the critics might have 
been consistent. Thus, side by side, we get statements 
like these about a seaport: ‘‘ London indeed was rarely 
mentioned ’’ (p. 18). ‘‘ Liverpool and London were 
the two favorites’? (p. 19). Here are similar 
statements about poetry: ‘‘ It was rarely that nonsense 
was written in the quotations, indicating that poetry is 
taught intelligently’’ (p. 30). ‘‘ Many obviously 
did not understand any of it [7.e. poetry]. This was 
partly due to the extraordinarily inappropriate selec- 
tions made by the teachers. One wonders what any 
trained teacher hoped to do for the average thirteen-year- 
old by introducing him to Keats by way of ‘ Autumn,’ 
‘Sleet and Poetry ’ [sic/], and ‘ Hyperion ’ ’’ (p. 31). 
For an exquisite summing-up we will quote a longer 
passage, asking readers to observe the style and accuracy 
of the critic:— 


“ The diversity of choice of poems was really remark- 
able, modern poets of varying degrees of excellence 
being frequently drawn upon. While ‘The Golden 
Treasury, ‘The Oxford Book of Verse,’ ‘Lyra 
Heroica’ (Burrell), and ‘ The Collection of the English 
Association ’ contains between them the majority of the 
works chosen, there was a big residue of miscellaneous 
poems—some indeed of doubtful value—which are not 
to be found in any of the present day anthologies. One 
gets the impression that teachers are certainly not 
content with the few hackneyed works that were 
repeated ad nauseum some few years ago, but appreciate 
the beauty and suitability of the many priceless gems 
scattered about the poetical works found on the shelves 
of our leading libraries.’’ 


This passage brings us to our special complaint, 
namely, that in a published Report issued with the 
imprimatur of the London Education Authority, and 
intended for the instruction of teachers and enlighten- 
ment of the public, there is some of the most slovenly 
writing that we have encountered for a very long time. 
Who will care for the English language if our educational 
bodies demonstrate their indifference to it? The 
examiners complain about the children’s punctuation, 
and they offer on page after page of their own writing 
examples of the most elementary mistakes—subject and 
verb separated, commas and semicolons omitted or 
wrongly used, and so on. What teacher would allow 
a boy to write unrebuked such a sentence as this?— 
‘* A good number were keen on a bicycle, this again left 
little scope for the imagination; the saving of pocket 
money and the benevolence of relations being the obvious 
means of obtaining the desired object ’’ (p. 28). We 
offer no remarks on the prose; we will merely point out 
that the sentence is a perfect example of misused comma 
and semicolon. Here are further specimens: “‘ There 
was much muddled work, and. mere juggling with masses 
of figures and considerable untidiness ’’ (p. 7). ‘‘ Some 
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one or two mentioned Dupleix and Arcot and Plassy are 
quite commonly given’’ (p. 68). Of course, these 
unfortunate children, very few of whom know how to 
utter or write a single clear and correct sentence, are 
required to write ‘‘ Essays,’’ and the examiners plainly 
have high literary expectations: ‘‘ In the Essay style is 
conspicuous by its absence as a rule ’’ (p. 25). ‘‘ A large 
proportion of the candidates did not realize the differ- 
ence between an essay and a question ’’ (p. 51). ‘‘ The 
majority were written in an ordinary simple way and 
were lacking in individuality, but among the good papers 
there was evidence,’’ &c. (p. 26). Obviously, to write in 
an ordinary, simple way is not ‘‘ good ’’! 

Now, what examples of the desiderated “‘ style ”’ 
are offered by these examiners, men and women selected 
for the work of assessment and criticism on account of 
some special competence? Here are a few of many 
sentences we have marked :— 


“It was not obvious from the scripts that the can- 
didate had been taught to make a rough estimate before 
beginning a detailed solution, or even of using a little 
common sense in dealing with relative values ”’ (p. 7). 

“Tt is preferable that a child should have a know- 
ledge of the principle involved and so be able to work out 
his own statement than that he should be trained to rely 
on a formula often imperfectly understood ”’ (p. 8). 

‘*Grammar.—In this respect there was not very 
much fault to be found. One fault, that gave a slovenly 
character to many of the essays, was carelessness in 
the use of pronouns, which, being a definite fault, they 
might easily be taught to avoid ’’ (p. 24). 

_ “In Q. 8 @), the climate and products of some 
special country, the climate was badly answered, few 
dealing with rainfall at all and hardly any connecting 
climate and products. The coalfields were fairly well 
known but iron-producing and manufacturing countries 
and areas were almost unknown ”’ (p. 77). 

‘* Lack of constructive sensibility prevailed in the 
inspection of almost all the drawings, no matter if they 
were copies of the general or alternative subject ’’ (p. 80). 

‘“The examination consisted of five questions, only 
four of which had to be answered. Two allowed the 
choice of answering one of the two parts into which 
each of these were divided ’’ (p. 83). 

“In many cases attempts were made to carry out 
mentaliy processes which were much too involved for this 
and should have been done on paper, leading of course 
to inaccuracies in computation ”’ (p. 46). 

‘There was a curious number in which the candi- 
date fell at the last fence in the sum as if his brain had 
got tired ’’ (p. 46). 

‘The outstanding fact that Lord Clive started to 
found the Indian Empire was rarely known. The inci- 
dents of the misfiring of the pistol and the climb up the 
steeple, were chiefly mentioned ’’ (p. 53). 

‘*In connection with Elizabeth the general mistake 
of last year—in writing of the Armada as a battle—was 
repeated ’’ (p. 58). 

“The subject was satisfactorily dealt with ; also in 
many cases treated from the standpoint of cause and 
effect ’’ (p. 62). 

“ Besides the shortage in the number of answers 
already referred to, frequent attempts were made by 
some of the weak candidates to write round the question, 
while others of them, less cautious, in venturing to be 
definite, committed themselves to many gross errors. 
Of the four questions given to deal with, the treatment 
of the one on the River St. Lawrence was the most satis- 
factory and that of the one on Constantinople the least 
so’’ (p. 65). 

“The scarcely passable tracks of 1760 had become 
roads as good or better than ours by 1820”’ (p. 74). 


The examples we have quoted will probably amuse 
the reader ; but the document is really a disheartening 
production. It shows that people who cannot write 
simple sentences correctly are officially allowed to 
criticize the work of others and to discourse 
confidently about style and correctness in the 
writing of English. It shows that the Authority con- 
trolling public education in the capital city of the 
Empire apparently tolerates bad English in a publication 





specifically critical, admonitory, and exemplary. Above 
all, it shows that we seem to be getting further and 
further away from any clear understanding of the needs 
and capacities of children in the elementary schools and 
the main purpose of our educational system. An 
intelligent Royal Commission would find plenty to do. 





Communications. 


LANE’S FRENCH PICTURES. 
To the Editor of THE NATION & THE ATHENZUM. 


Sm,—The ultimate destination of Sir Hugh Lane's 
French pictures, now in: the possession of the London 
National Gallery, remains one of the outstanding items of 
speculation in the adjustment of Anglo-Irish accounts. In 
the controversy which followed his death and the publication 
of Lady Gregory’s memoir, the facts have often been unwar- 
rantably presented so as to make it appear that all law is on 
one side and all honor on the other. Since the question 
is again being agitated, it may be well to recapitulate the 
principal facts. 

Sir Hugh Lane went down in the “ Lusitania,” in May, 
1915, leaving a will dated October, 1913, bequeathing the 
pictures in dispute to the London National Gallery, and an 
unexecuted codicil of February, 1915, revoking this bequest 
in favor of Dublin, of whose National Gallery he had, in the 
interval, been appointed Director. The will was made when 
his mind was still inflamed with a wretched Dublin contro- 
versy ; the codicil was written at a time when this resentment, 
as ample evidence shows, had died out. The codicil was 
signed, initialled, but not witnessed. It was found in a 
sealed envelope in his desk at the Dublin National Gallery, 
addressed to his sister, who had the will in her keeping. 
She has no doubt that he considered it legal, and testifies to 
such ignorance of common business and legal forms on the 
part of her brother that it was due only to her persistence 
that his two wills were not also left unsigned. Trustworthy 
evidence and statutory declarations exist to show that from 
1914 it was Lane’s intention to give the pictures to Dublin, 
and that this was his clear intention immediately before 
his embarkation at Liverpool and at New York. But this 
expressed intention was not expressed in legal form, and the 
codicil, good in Scotch law and in the case of a soldier dying 
on the field, is void. The pictures, therefore, passed to the 
Trustees of the London National Gallery under the will 
which the unexecuted codicil purported to revoke. Dublin 
claims the pictures by moral right. It is equally plain that 
even if the Trustees of the National Gallery accept the 
evidence of intention as convincing and admit the claim of 
Dublin, they are still not entitled to abandon their legal 
rights and obligations in order to satisfy a just demand. The 
public for whom they are trustees must be a party to the 
renunciation. An unbiassed examination of the facts must, 
we believe, convince a third party that while legality is all 
on the English side, the balance of justice is with the Irish, 
but also that the hands of the National Gallery Trustees are 
tied to their trust, and that, by themselves, they are power- 
less to reconcile law and justice. Therefore, where elsewhere 
the political sky is clearing and other moral obligations are 
being in part discharged, these pictures hang in Trafalgar 
Square under a cloud. 

There are two ways out of the legal impasse. Successive 
Irish Chief Secretaries promised sympathy and help, 
and the last of them actually laid a Bill before the 
Cabinet giving legal effect to the unexecuted codicil. This 
Bill should be taken up and passed. It would represent, on 
the part of the National Gallery Trustees and of the English 
public, an act of pure generosity that would appeal none the 
less to the Irish public because it is apart from the area 
of politics. Failing this, and without legislation, the 
Trustees might send the pictures to Dublin on indefinite 
loan, but to this less satisfactory compromise there are diffi- 
culties which make it less simple than at first appears.— 
Yours, &c., 


MicHatt GAHAN. 
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Letters to the Editor. 


THOUGHT AND REALITY. 


Sm,—‘S” is always interesting. In your last issue he ; 


drew attention to the importance of Mr. Wittgenstein’s 
theory of the relation between the structure of a fact and the 
verbal expression of it. This emboldens me to mention a 
theory which for some years I have been attempting to work 
out. To put it as briefly as possible, in the comparative 
study of religions, philosophies, &c., it is difficult to do 
justice alike to both the resemblances and the differences. 
The world of organic life, however, comes to our service, and 
with its species and genera, and its combination of crucial 
resemblances and differences (as e.g. man and the ape), it 
does certainly help us to envisage the facts. The next step 
is to enlist the concept of the “homologue.” Thus, Geddes 
and Thomson, in their little book on Evolution (Home 
University Series), when they point out how the man’s arm, 
the bird’s wing, and the whale’s flipper, are not “ analogous,” 
but “homologous,” enable us to speak of some x which has 
taken these and other forms. In comparing religious and 
other data, where some “ underlying ”’ idea or belief will take 
widely different forms in different “bodies” of thought or 
social “ bodies,” we have again some fundamental z, which, 
of course, is merely a mental abstraction, connecting com- 
parable data, and which never exists, except in some parti- 
cular form. 

The third step is to consider the extension of the idea of 
the “homologue” to the parallels or analogies between the 
mental and physical orders. One will no longer ask whether 
they are different manifestations of a common actual 
substratum, physical or psychical. The first task is rather to 
regard them as different but “homologous” forms of that 
which, like the x “ underlying” the arm, the wing, and the 
flipper, or the “underlying” idea in comparable religious, 
philosophical or other doctrines, does not exist save as a 
logical entity. On this view, then, instead of postulating 
some single process in the Universe, it m’_ht be a better 
method to recognize a series of “ homologous ” processes, with 
essential points of difference and resemblance like the 
“ homologues ”’ in the animal world. 

Finally, if what we call the “ lower” and the “higher” 
processes in the Universe cannot be reduced to one category 
or group of categories, except by the most Procrustean treat- 
ment of the facts, the suggestion that they may be regarded 
as “homologous,” although deliberately ignoring some 
ultimate questions, raises some fundamental questions which 
are significant for the profounder problems. For, if man is 
part of nature, not only can we not make any final severance 
between physical, chemical, biological, and mental processes, 
but the interrelation between these processes may point us 
to a new conception of the idea of Truth. Mr. Wittgenstein 
has already emphasized the similarity of logical form between 
the expression of a reality and the reality itself. But one 
can go further and investigate the structure of “ bodies ’’ of 
thought, and all the “ homologues” between the mental and 
other processes at work in man and the Universe. And it 
may be suggested that what we call “truth” is essentially 
the result when the mental processes of the observer have 
been “homologous” with those operating in the object 
observed. 

In any case, in the comparative study of what men have 
thought of the things which they consider to be most real 
and true, one is always recognizing that we have different 
forms of some 2, which does not exist in itself, and that the 
concept of the “homologous” appears to offer a fruitful 
approach to the problem of understanding the relation 
between comparable data which are more than merely 
“analogous,” and notably between the “ physical’’ and the 
“ psychical” orders.—Yours, &c., 


StantEy A Cook. 
Cambridge. 


AN OLD CAROL. 
Str,—Here is the carol your correspondent wants :— 
“TI sing of a Maiden, 
Matchless is she, 
King of all Kings 
Came her darling to be. 
He came all so still 





To His Mother’s bower, 
As dew ia April 
Falleth on the flower. 
Mother and Maiden 
Were never none but she; 
Well might such a Lady 
God’s Mother be.”’ 
There are slight differences between versions as your 
correspondent’s quotation shows— 
‘Where His Mother was 
As dew in April 
Falleth on the grass.’ 
I think the carol dates from about 1500.—Yours, &c., 


ATHELSTAN RILEY. 
The Atheneum. 


Sir,—The verse which Mr. Richard Wilson partially 
remembers is :— 


** He cam also stille 
There his moder was, 
As dew in Aprille 
That falleth on the grass,” 


the second of the five verses beginning : — 
“*T sing of a maiden 
That is makéles.”’ 

The original is in a British Museum MS. of the fifteenth 
century, Sloane MS. 2,593, supposed to have been a minstrel’s 
song-book. To the best of my knowledge, this lyric was 
first printed with the rest of the MS. by Thomas Wright for 
the Warton Club, in 1856. Earlier researchers, such as 
Ritson and the editors of “Reliquis Antique,” printed 
other poems from this MS., but not this one. Even Wright's 
publication of the poem in the Warton Club booklet left it 
in comparative obscurity. From this it was rescued and 
brought into more general notice by one whom we more 
usually regard as the revivifier of Elizabethan lyrics, the 
late A. H. Bullen, who included it in his “Carols and 
Poems,” 1886. Since then it has duly found a place in 
the “Oxford Book of English Verse” and many other 
anthologies. 

I should have thought, indeed, that it had achieved, 
among the masterless early English lyrics, a reputation 
second only to that of the thirteenth-century “Sumer is 
icumen in” or “Cuckoo Song.” It is, at least, -a little sur- 
prising to see it inquired for in the columns of THE Nation 
AND THE ATHENZUM.—Yours, &c., 

F. Srpewrcx. 
3, Adam Street, W.C. 2. 
[We are obliged to several other correspondents who have 


written in this sense to us.—Ep., THe Nation anp THE 
ATHENEUM. | 


THE POLICY OF THE U.D.C. 

Srr,—I am instructed by the Executive Committee of the 
Union of Democratic Control to forward the following state- 
ment, which it issues for publication as representing the 
views of the Union on the present international situation : — 


I 

The results so long foretold of the dishonest and dangerous 
deception practised upon the British, French, German, and other 
Peoples by the fixing of a fantastic sum for Reparations, are now 
plain for all to see. 

But it is now well known that Reparations are not the 
chief object of the Ruhr adventure. e chief aim is what 
M. Poincaré in a recent speech called ‘‘ Security,” by which he 
means the dismemberment of Germany, and, especially, the 
establishment of a Rhine frontier. 

A further object aimed at is the creation of a vast coal, 
iron, and steel trust under the control of the French Government, 
embracing the Rhine territories and the Ruhr, to be used as 
an instrument of French politico-economic domination in 
Europe. This would make France, with her Polish Allies, 
mistress of 48 per cent. of the iron ore production, 60 per cent. 
of the iron production, and 68 per cent. of the coal production 
of Continental Europe, and er her the mastery of two-thirds 
of the European raw material of industry and of war. 


II. 

We hold that our country must now dissociate itself 
entirely not only from the idea that ‘‘ Security’’ can be 
obtained for France, or for any other country, by_ such 
methods, but from the whole political settlement of the Treaty 
of Versailles embodied in that policy. 


ITT. 
-But we must not confine ourselves to this. For it is only 
the country that can prova by positive acts that it is prepared to 
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lead the way to the road of Reconciliation which can save the 
world from a further catastrophe. 
The first positive act demanded of us is :— 


ry. 
That we should call—if possible in collaboration with 
America—a World Conference with these objects :— 

(a) The revision of all the Peace Treaties. 

(6) A general scheme of disarmament based upon a 
League of Nations made all-inclusive and provided with a 
democratic constitution. 

(c) The establishment of machinery to ensure free access 
to mineral deposits in areas of the globe still undeveloped, 
with due regard to the national and community interests 
involved ; and thus put an end to a fruitful cause of war. 


Vv 


A necessary preliminary to such a Conference must be the 
withdrawal from German soil of all foreign troops. 


VI. 


Further, Great Britain should, as part of the new settlement, 
express willingness to :— 


(a) Abandon any further indemnity claim upon 
Germany. 

(6) Cancel the French, Italian, and other war debts. 

(c) Take part in an international loan to finance the 
reconstruction of the devastated areas—to which Germany 
should be required to contribute in material and labor—on 
the basis of an impartial adjudication of the estimate of 
the damage inflicted, the damage already made good at 
France’s expense, and the damage yet to be repaired. 

Only by giving proof of the sincerity of our intentions can 
we create a new confidence in international decisions and £0 
avert the peril, which has become so much more imminent in the 
last few weeks, of a new world-war leading to complete anarchy 


and chaos. 
—Yours, &c., E. D. Moret, 
Secretary. ° 

Orchard House, Great Smith Street, S.W. 1. 


CHRISTIAN ORIGINS. 

Sir,—My article on the “Golden Asse” appears to have 
seriously ruffied Canon Bate. 

“Tt is in the ‘Golden Asse,’ ’’ he says ironically, “that 
‘farrago . . . of lubricity and sacerdotalism,’ that we are 
to look for the explanation of the doctrine and sacraments 
of the Church.” Fortunately, I said nothing so foolish. 
What I said was that this strange book gave a picture of the 
whole Roman world, East, West, and South, two hundred 
years after the birth of Christ, and that in it every kind of 
extreme and contrast and incongruity met and garishly 
displayed themselves. The book, that is to say, helped us to 
understand (by presenting this motley world in tabloid form 
—with all its magic and sorcery and mixture of religious 
cults) how the sayings of Christ—sayings profoundly anti- 
pathetic to the superstitions, dogmas, blood sacrifices, and 
priestcraft of contemporary Pagan cults—became gradually 
overlaid with the current religious thought of the time, and 
finally welded and systematized into a creed and pattern of 
doctrines hardly compatible either with the actual words or 
the revolutionary spirit of Christ himself. But Canon Bate 
declares I said that the explanation of the doctrine and 
sacraments of the Church is to be looked for in the “ Golden 
Asse,” that farrago of lubricity and sacerdotalism !— 
Yours, &c., 

H. J. M. 


THE ALDRED PROSECUTION. 

Siz,—I was much surprised to see in THE NaTION AND 
Tue ATHEN&ZvM, over the signature of the Hon. Bertrand 
Russell, a confused misstatement which must be corrected, 
as it may lead to a widespread misapprehension detrimental 
to the movement in which we are interested. 

Mr. Russell states in connection with the case of the 
prosecution of the Aldreds for publication of the pamphlet 
“Family Limitation”: “If it is condemned, all treatment 
of birth control in print will be rendered impossible.” 

This statement is illogical, untrue, and also involves 
such ignorance of recent history of the Birth Contro] Move- 
ment that I am astonished that it should come from a man 
holding a high position as a thinker. 

I heard the magistrate’s summing-up and verdict in 
the Aldred prosecution, and he quite distinctly said that 
it was not so much the pamphlet itself as the method of 
publication which was being tried. 

In the present case, the method of publication being 
objectionable, it is quite open to Margaret Sanger to repub- 





lish her pamphlet properly with her regular book publisher, 
instead of in the manner the Aldreds handled it, 

It is an interesting feature of the prosecutions which 
have ever been in this country against birth control that 
all have been due to some accessory objectionable feature in 
the method of handling or publication, and have never 
involved the right properly to publish birth control informa- 
tion, for that has always been, is, and I trust will always 
remain, perfectly legal and proper in this country.— 
Yours, &c., ¥ 

Marie C. Stores, 
President of the Society for Constructive Birth 
Control and Racial Progress. 
Leatherhead, Surrey. 
January 31st, 1923. 


STUDENT RELIEF IN GERMANY. 

Sir,—We desire to bring to the notice of the British 
public the dire needs of the student class in Germany at this 
time. Professor Ernst Troeltsch, supported by Professors 
Deissmann, von Dobschiitz and Eucken, has written a 
moving appeal, in which he says: “In our student circles 
harder conditions are present than have ever been, till now, 
the case.” This is due, of course, to the rapid fall of the 
value of the mark, and if those words could be used before 
the recent events in the Ruhr Valley they must now have 
a greater foundation still. It is upon students, and perhaps 
their teachers, that the burden presses with the greatest 
weight. Many of them are quite literally starving. 

No calamity could be greater than the virtual elimina- 
tion of the intellectual classes of:a great nation; it would 
mean the end of leadership, of culture, of technical skill. 
Doctors and engineers must be trained if their services are 
to be available. And among the students for whom we plead, 
we who speak as Christians remember especially those who 
are training to become ministers of the Gospel. Professor 
Troeltsch ends his appeal with the words: “The essential 
unity of the Christian peoples, and our common interest in 
learning, make me venture to send this request, although 
one does not delight to take upon oneself the part of pleader. 
But poverty and love break iron.” 

And a very little will do so much. The cause which 
creates the problem—the fall of the value of the mark— 
also increases the efficacy of our efforts to relieve it. One 
pound will provide a daily meal for a starving student in 
Germany for three months. We hope that very many 
students will be kept in health and strength through these 
days of appalling hardship by the generous response of those 
who read this appeal. 

Contributions may be sent to Miss Iredale, Organizing 
Secretary of the Universities’ Committee of the Imperial War 
Relief Fund, General Buildings, Aldwych, London, W.C. 2. 
—Yours, &c., 

(Signed) W. Mancuesrer. 
W. R. Inex. 
Davin S. Caigns. 
W. B. Sexsiz. 





Boctp 


TO A THRUSH IN WINTER. 


Here where thin trees stare at the afterglow 

Of a rich sun that’s cheered one haggard day 

You sit and sing as though the month were May. 
Beguiled? Not you! Not you! Right well you know 
The season’s treacheries, and that cold snow, 
Before Spring comes, may still your song for aye . . . 
No! You are Beauty’s minion and you pay 

Her instant homage when her train does show 

In winter’s twilight or in spring’s heyday. 

And I, who wore her liveries as a lad, 

Her almsman now, from service turned away, 

Hear in your joy assurance of her rule, 

And know, although the times are dark and sad, 
That neither bird nor poet is Time’s fool. 


Kenneth H. AsHiey. 
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Che Week in the City, 


(BY OUR CITY EDITOR.) 


THURSDAY. - 
INTERNATIONAL politics have at last succeeded in damping 
down the recent liveliness in the Stock Markets. Since the 
beginning of the year there has been a substantial rise in 
quotations in many sections, and the increasing uncertainty 
of the international outlook, now further complicated by 
Mosul developments, has emphasized the attraction of profit- 
taking while profit is available. The speculation wave on 
which recent activity has been based has for the moment 
been curbed, while a further restraining influence has been 
provided by the gradual disappearance of the plethora of 
money. Nevertheless, signs of serious weakness are lacking, 
there is no great selling pressure, and in the gilt-edged 
markets it has been seen that when professionals unload 
stock at declining quotations the investing public exhibits 
a willingness to absorb what is offered. A good example of 
the lull in speculation is seen in the rubber share market, 
where, in spite of the price of 1s. 64d. for the raw commodity, 
the expected resumption of the boom has not as yet come 
about. Markets improved to-day on the American debt 
decision. 

I see the statement made in a certain influential quarter 
that the City is “ confident” about the upshot of the French 
adventure in the Ruhr. This statement is unqualified non- 
sense. A few people, it is true, whose opinion carries weight, 
still cling to the hope that France may prove herself to be 
right. But they are obviously in a small minority, and the 
prevalence of great anxiety and lack of confidence is too 
patent to require description. No efforts on the part of 
France and her friends have been able to prevent the depre- 
ciation of the franc, and few authorities would care to name 
a near limit to its probable descent. Meanwhile, the German 
mark is plunging into the meaningless depths. At the 
moment of writing the quotation is 240,000 to the £. These 
exchange movements are a queer ground for “ confidence” 
that France is adopting the right method of securing Repara- 
tions. 


Our Dest To AMERICA. 


It should be clearly understood abroad, as well as at 
home, that City opinion heartily endorses the action of the 
British Cabinet in accepting in principle the last American 
offer for funding our debt. Perhaps I may attempt to sum up 
briefly the attitude on the main points of at least some 
sections of responsible opinion in the City. In the first 
place, Washington offers us a very substantial remission on 
the maximum terms. It is obviously the best offer that will 
be made under present circumstances, and the negotiators 
themselves are a little dubious as to whether it will be to 
the taste of Congress. The British offer, if accepted, would 
have saved the British taxpayer another £4 millions 
or £5 millions per annum ten years hence. But it obviously 
stool ne chance of acceptance. If the British Cabinet had 
rejected the American offer, several very unfortunate results 
would have accrued. On the material side, we should have 
continued to pay £50 millions a year, and in the absence 
of a settlement the incubus of interest arrears would have 
grown. On the moral side, the results would have been 
still more serious. On .countless occasions British spokes- 
men, from the Prime Minister downwards, have acknowledged 
the obligation to repay in full under any just settlement 
plan, and laid stress on Britain’s ability to do so. If we 
had now rejected an offer which, in American eyes, looks 
very generous, a blow would have been struck at our financial 
prestige in America, and we should have given the impres- 
sion of being debtors with fine words on our lips but the 
haggling spirit in our hearts. The prospect of harmonious 
Anglo-American co-operation would have been jeopardized, 
and a great opportunity for making a beginning with the 
terrible problem of international debts would have been lost. 

It is easy to understand that the American offer is 
regarded as generous on the other side of the Atlantic. It is 
also possible to understand why it is not regarded with quite 
equal enthusiasm here. But it is difficult to see anything but 
folly in the idea of rejecting the final American offer. It 
does not go to the last farthing of what Downing Street 


wanted ; but it is far more satisfactory than many people | 





expected, and far more advantageous to the British taxpayer 
than any offer that could have come from Washington six 
months or a year ago. If we had rejected it we should not 
have got a better offer ; our purse, prestige, and credit would 
have suffered; and another of the great international 
problems of the day would have been left to drift dangerously. 
Surely, wisdom dictated acceptance, and not only acceptance, 
but acceptance with a good grace. If we do not like the sum 
we shall have to pay ten years hence—well, let us remember 
that a lot may happen in ten years; and when the whole 
question of international war-debts comes up for discussion 
again, our position will be the stronger for having made this 
settlement with our own creditors. These are some of the 
grounds on which the City strongly approves the Cabinet’s 
decision. 


BaNKERS ON DEFLATION. 


Critics have taken Mr. McKenna seriously to task for 
his theory, expounded in his speech at the City & Midland 
meeting last week, that the Treasury’s policy of replacing 
Treasury Bills by Treasury Bonds is largely responsible for 
trade depression. This controversy heightens the interest 
taken in Mr. Walter Leaf’s address to the Westminster 
Bank’s shareholders to-day. Mr. Leaf finds that the financial 
policy of the Government has brought about price stability 
and has led to the great rise in the value of sterling in New 
York. This rise, which, he says, has diminished our debt 
to America by £4324 millions, Mr. Leaf regards as in itself 
a justification of the Government’s financial policy. He also 
argued powerfully against inflation, and made many other 
interesting points, which I hope to discuss in a later issue. 


Tue Rise 1n Trust STOcKs. 


The stocks of investment trust companies appeal to 
many investors, because, by placing their money in such 
stocks they are placing in experienced hands the responsi- 
bility of spreading risks and of working out a considered 
investment policy. These stocks have benefited greatly from 
the general rise in good-class securities. The table below 
shows the highest and lowest prices during the year 1922 
of a number of leading trust companies’ stocks, together with 
rise from lowest and present prices and yields :— 


Price Rise 
Ordinary or Deferred Endof from Present 
Stocks Prices of 1922. Jan., Lowest, Yield. 
Highest. Lowest 1923. 1922. £ 3s. d. 
Alliance Investment oe Ee 71 1124 354 733 
American Investment 129% 103 1294 714 6 
Anglo-American Debenture 1208 87 112 25 729 
Army & Navy .. . 14 1074 1354 28 8 23 
Bankers’ Investment —— 66 98 32 612 9 
British Investment .-. 269 2134 2774 64 6 6 0 
Consolidated Trust ... 1574 1464 1574 ll 910 6 
Foreign, American & General 904 69 964 274 7&8 
Foreign & Colonial ... 108 85 1094 244 a7 9 
Govt. Stk. & Other Securities 92 65 934 283 799 
Guardian 109 76 1 617 0 
Industrial & General. ... 1703 1293 17 43 619 3 
Investment Trust... ... 2468 1784 2484 70 689 
London Trust ... - Ie 1024 1284 26 715 9 
Mercantile Investment ... 143 1084 1494 41 6 0 6 
Merchants’ Trust... -- 199 994 1313 32 617 0 
Metropolitan Trust . 2303 1754 2344 59 6 8 0 
Rly. Debenture & General 87 57 87 rt) 618 0 
U.S. & Sth. American ao’ 70 1174 374 619 6 


In all cases the rise from the lowest quotation of 1922 is 
very substantial, and reflects the appreciation in market 
value of the companies’ investment holdings § Reports 
recently issued by four of the above companies are favorable. 
Two of them, the Army & Navy and the British Investment 
Trust, have raised their dividend rates. The above list of 
stocks deserves the careful attention of sound investors. 


Lonpon Jornt City & Miptanp Bank. 


Unfortunately, a slight printer’s error crept into the 
advertisement of the London Joint City & Midland Bank, 
which appeared on page 662 of last week’s Tux Nation anD 
THe AtHenazuM. The substitution of the word “ Chairman ” 
for the plural “Chairmen” made it appear that Mr. S. 
Christopherson was the sole Deputy-Chairman of the Bank. 
The Bank, of course, has two Deputy-Chairmen—Mr. W. G. 
Bradshaw and Mr. S. Christopherson. 

L. J. R. 
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The Gorld of Hooks. 


At times, say at some windless interval between all 
the multitudinous stirrings whether of inner or outward 
life, once in a while when one has put out all the lights on 
the ground floor and pauses on the stairs to hear the world 
breathing in its sleep, strange questions come fluttering 
out of some dark chaos to beat their wings before the 
smoking lamp of one’s own being—and then vanish 
whence they came. They are often very queer indeed, 
and one of them, for instance, questions the very identity 
of oneself—how is it, you ask, that I am I, and no one 
else, and that I do not fall dead on the spot in the sheer 
terror of realizing that I am just one by myself among all 
the millions of souls upon an earth circling among 
millions of its fellows? But they are not all questions of 
so dark an import, and amid all their bewildering 
varieties they share but one thing in common—that there 
never seems any answer to them. And one question that 
I now mean to examine with the light on and have 
vaguely asked myself now and again over a period of 
about five years is this: Why was net Francis Thompson 
put upon the Index? 

* * * 

ANOTHER question one might well ask is: What has 
come to our generation that it has half-forgotten 
one of the greatest explorers who ever lived, this 
stranger from the land of Luthany and the region Elenore, 
who yesterday, and for a brief while, wandered up the 
Thames Embankment and wandered down, before he 
shook off the bur of the world? Awful heresy as 
it sounds, Francis Thompson possesses one quality 
in which no other poet can rival him—he is the 
supreme poet of creative evolution, and so (with a 
due sense of the piquancy of the situation), I ask again, 
Why is not this first and grandest of the Catholic poets 
upon the Index? This week-end I have once again 
travelled over the heavenly Downs with the full intent of 
gathering a nosegay of all the most damnatory evidence 
I could find, and now let it speak for itself. 

* * * 

‘* Anp theirs the greatest gift, who drew to light 
By their sciential might The secret ladder wherethrough 
all things climb Upward from the primeval slime.’ 
This is in the ‘‘ Ode to the Nineteenth Century,’’ and 
‘* theirs ’’ are ‘‘ those patient Darwins who forth drew 
From humble dust what breath they knew.’’ That is 
pretty explicit. Thompson, I fancy, is the only great 
poet in the language who mentions by name the pre- 


historic animals coeval with Pleistocene man, or living 
on the earth when man was not. 
‘* Who lit the furnace of the mammoth’s heart? 

Who shagged him like Pilatus’ ribbéd flanks? ”’ 
comes at the beginning of that tremendous stanza in the 
‘* Ode to the Setting Sun ’’ when he describes the ‘‘ pre- 
diluvian forestry.’”” This from ‘‘ An Anthem of 
Earth ’’ :— 

‘* Thou hast devoured mammoth and mastodon, 
And many a floating bank of fangs, 
The scaly scourges of thy primal brine, 
And the tower-crested plesiosaure.”’ 
The Plesiosaurus in Francis Thompson! ‘‘ From the 
Night of Forebeing ’’ is simply the religion of evolution, 
where “‘ all the firsts are hauntings of some Last,’’ and 
‘* God saw the end should be, When the world’s infant 
horoscope He cast ’’ :— 
‘“‘Thou wak’st, O Earth, 
And work’st from change to change and birth to birth, 
Creation old as hope, and new as sight ; 
For meed of toil not vain, 


Hearing once more the primal fiat toll: 
‘ Let there be light!’ ”’ 


And the end :— 
** Lo, how all dies! O seer, 
And all things, too, arise: 
All dies, and all is born ; 
But each resurgent morn, behold, more near the 
Perfect Morn.’’ 
“* Carmen Genesis ’’ is a hymn of the nebular hypothesis 
and the long travail of earth according to Darwin. The 
marvellous passage from ‘‘ The Mistress of Vision ”’ 
irradiates the Web of Life with its imperishable dew— 
“* When to the new eyes of thee All things by immortal 
power ... To each cther linkéd are,’’ and the same 
divine thought is reflected in ‘‘ An Anthem of 
Earth ”’ :— 
‘“‘ This is the enchantment, this the exaltation, 
The all-compensating wonder, 
Giving to common things wild kindred 
With the gold-tesserate floors of Jove ; 
Linking such heights and such humilities 
Hand in hand in ordinal dances, 
That I do think my tread, 
Stirring the blossoms in the meadow-grass, 
Flickers the unwithering stars.” 
The vision of evolution and the unity of all life, where 
even the snail ‘‘ puts forth a conscious horn,’’ has found 
its unrecognized priest who gazed upon “‘ the whole of 
things ’’ :— 
“Through all create down-wheeling, from the Throne 
Even to the bases of the pregnant ooze.” 


* * * 


I vo not believe that any other poet than Francis 
Thompson could have expressed this overwhelming 
vision of scientific truth. Shakespeare had other things 
to think about, and Shelley, prophet as he was, had not 
Darwin actually behind him. And, as it chanced, 
Thompson possessed a vocabulary to shake the spheres 
and to compass through a frail mortality the orbit of 
creation with his letters of fire. If many working hands 
have labored to reveal this greatest of the universal 
truths, it is Thompson who has rung out its splendors in 
the trumpets of his verse and sealed an irrefragable peace 
between science and religion, while through his 
words all the dustiness of scientific research into the 
meaning of life ‘‘ thrills with far daffodils.”’ 





H. J. M. 
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M. BOURGET AND MAMMON. 


Nouvelles Pages de Critique et de Doctrine. Par PAuL- 


BourGET. ‘Two vols. (Paris: Plon-Nourrit. 7fr.50 each.) 


Pav. Bourcet is not precisely a sympathetic figure ; but he 
is a significant one. In spite of a temperamental antipathy 
to his attitude and his methods, in spite of our aversion to 
what we may call the schematic snobbishness of his novels, 
we are compelled, when we read a volume of his criticism, to 
pay him the tribute of a grudging respect. Grudging it is, 
and it remains; but it is only the more real for that. An 
extorted admiration is perhaps the most precious of all. 

What is it in M. Bourget which thus compels our 
unwilling admiration? It is, first and foremost, a certain 
completeness that he has. We feel that he is—be the final 
impression great or small—totus, teres atque rotundus. And 
though we know that neither smoothness nor rotundity is 
often found in the things and persons we most admire, they 
are, nevertheless, qualities that make for a minor immor- 
tality. A perfect sphere, even if it be only the size of a 
marble, is the most durable of forms. We kick it: it does 
not collapse, it merely rolls away. 

M. Bourget is getting old. He tells us that his first 
published essay (on Spinoza, it is worth remembering) 
appeared in 1872. He has had a full fifty years in harness as 
a writer, and during those fifty years quite a number of 
youthful generations have found his smooth rotundity on the 
path before them. They have given it a kick. A few days 
after, they have found an unpleasant sensation in their toes ; 
a few years, and they have found it serenely squatting on the 
path before them. Then they have been careful to walk 
round it. Like ourselves, they have learned by experience 
that M. Bourget must be, grudgingly, respected. 

For M. Bourget’s intelligence is very real. It is no 
doubt a terre a terre intelligence; perhaps, for that very 
reason, essentially a French intelligence; perhaps even the 
kind of intelligence which has taken the French Army to the 
Ruhr, where we may be sure M. Bourget thinks it ought to 
be. An intelligence, therefore, that may quite possibly lead 
to its own discomfiture; an intelligence, in short, a little 
difficult for the Englishman to understand or appreciate: 
a logic which seems to more instinctive minds to stop 
deliberately short of ultimates. 

At the beginning of these two volumes of essays 
M. Bourget has placed one written in the month before the 
war, which serves, and serves admirably, as an introduction 
to the whole. In it he examines the evolution of the French 
mind during the half-century in which he has been ehgaged 
in the profession of literature. He considers that the main 
occupation and achievement of the period has been the 
destructive criticism of the two intellectual faiths of France 
which were dominant in 1870. One was faith in le scientisme— 
as we shall see, there is no English equivalent for this, 
though we need one ; the other was faith in democracy. 

Scientism—let us adopt the word boldly—is the product 
of a naive enthusiasm for the great achievements of science 
during the first half of the nineteenth century. It is the 
belief that man is completely explicable in material terms. 
He is, as completely as a lamp or a door-knocker, a physical 
object. His laws and causes could be discovered and his 
conduct prophesied with the same accuracy as the motions 
of the heavens. The moral world was of the same order as 
the physical world, and it would open to the same key. 
Of this faith in France Taine was the great champion ; 
though it may be said (and M. Bourget, who began life as 
the ardent disciple of Taine, quite rightly takes care to 
say it) that Taine never held the faith quite so naively as 
this. With an admirable loyalty, M. Bourget would like 
to persuade us that Taine clearly saw, and persistently 
maintained, the distinction between demanding that the 
methods of the natural sciences should be applied to the 
moral world, and asserting that the moral world was of the 
same kind as the physical. But there is, if not the fact, 
at least the possibility of confusion, even in Taine’s famous 
pean at the end of his essay on Byron ;:— 

™ ke Solve approche enfin, et elle approche de l’homme 


-..++ Gest & lame qu'elle se prend. ... La pensée et 
son développement, son rang, sa structure et ses attaches, 





ses profondes racines corporelles, sa végétation infinie & 

travers l’histoire, sa hauie floraison au sommet des choses, 

voila maintenant son objet, l’objet que, depuis soixante ans, 
elle entrevoit en Allemagne. ... Dans cet emploi de la 

Science et dans cette conception des choses, il y a un art, une 

morale, une politique, une religion nouvelle, et c’est notre 

affaire & présent de les chercher.”’ 

M. Bourget conceives himself as one of those who fol- 
lowed the banner of Taine in the quest. They found nothing. 
Instead of the new art, the new politics, the new morality, 
the new religion, they found that the moral world was not 
amenable to the method at all. Or rather, in so far as they 
used a truly scientific method and began by observing the 
facts, they were forced to admit that the moral and the 
physical world were of different kinds. 

All which is certainly most right and just. But when 
we come to ask what M. Bourget has made of the knowledge 
he has painfully acquired, we are a little disappointed. 
Can it be that a recognition of the autonomy of the spiritual 
nature of man serves for nothing better than the basis of a 
complete and rigid reaction? And with this question we 
begin to touch a central issue of our modern life. In a way, 
M. Bourget has faced it. Not in the best way, not in the 
truest way, we believe; but still, he has seen that the issue 
is central. His writings range themselves about it as the 
scattered iron filings dispose themselves about a magnet. 
They have a dominant and important theme. M. Bourget’s 
work is an uwvre. 

From his discovery that the spiritual world is truly 
separate from the physical, M. Bourget goes on to affirm 
a complete divorce between the natural and the super- 
natural. Render unto Cesar the things that are Cesar’s, 
he says, and unto God the things that are God’s. But the 
difference of accent is tremendous. He speaks the sentence 
as Cesar would have spoken it ; but it was spoken otherwise. 
For M. Bourget’s assertion of the independence of the 
spiritual and moral consciousness of man is really only 
a pro forma acknowledgment. With a gesture of seeming 
reverence he puts a troublesome claim aside He is like one 
of those old Frankish Mayors of the Palace who usurped 
the functions of the King by assuring him that his dignity 
was too great to be exerted in the common affairs of the 
world. The King sits alone in senseless state and unmeaning 
honors, and the Mayor of the Palace rules in his stead. 

Thus, M. Bourget manages to combine the maximum of 
lip-service to the spirit with the maximum of reverence to 
the flesh. He serves God and Mammon with an equal zeal. 
And he has a philosophy for it. Democracy is merely an 
error, arising out of the mistaken endeavor to give a spiritual 
principle a temporal expression. There are, in his philo- 
sophy, no practical equivalents to spiritual realities. That 
men are equal as souls gives them no claim to equality in 
the world in which we live: on the contrary, their claim to 
equality has been satisfied once for all. Thus, incidentally, 
we see how, in his view at least, the destructive criticism 
of Scientism has involved, as a corollary, the destruction 
of the faith in democracy. 

The cynic, mindful of M. Bourget’s genuflexions before 
the Faubourg St. Germain, might be content to say it is 
a very convenient philosophy. It is, however, something 
more than convenient ; it is not easy to refute. Logically, it 
is, indeed, almost impregnable. And yet it will not do. 
Neither will its consequences do, whether we discover them 
in things political, in his complacent vision of France, 
one huge standing army, imposing a Gallic peace upon 
the Continent, or, in things intellectual, in his dismissal of 
Rousseau, on the word of a clinical specialist, as a man 
suffering from “neurasthénie spasmodique obsédante.” For 
so logical a writer as M. Bourget, the last was a particularly 
careless blunder. His splenetic essay on Jean-Jacques 
reveals him most visibly, at a critical moment, as the uncon- 
scious slave of that very Scientism he claims to have helped 
to destroy. Will he abide by the medical evidence on Jesus 
Christ ? 

Here we approach the truth which M. Bourget manages 
to hide from himself under the veil of his convenient logic. 
The spiritual world is indeed separate from the practical ; 
but a spiritual conviction necessitates tremendous practical 
consequences. It is impossible to have a deep spiritual 
conviction without one’s acts being changed. In spite of 
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all his intelligence, 
impossible. 


M. Bourget cannot achieve the 


‘*No man can serve two masters: for either he will 
hate the one, and love the other; or else he will hold to the 
one, and despise the other. Ye cannot serve God and 
Mammon.” 

And M. Bourget, who professes to love both, is not exempt 
from the condemnation. Because Rousseau changed the 
face of Europe he hates him. Had he been in the entourage 
of Pontius Pilate, he would probably have written an article 
to justify the Crucifixion. What has been done in the name 
of Jean-Jacques is not Jean-Jacques’s any more than what 
has been done in the name of Christ is Christ’s. M. Bourget, 
who will not distinguish, though he can, will be found guilty 
of having sinned against the light. 


J. Mippiteton Murry. 





JAMESON AND RHODES. 


The Life of Jameson. By IAN CoLvin. Two vols. 
323. ) 


(Arnold, 


Mr. Corvin has written an illuminating book on a man who 
brought on the British Empire a catastrophe quite out of 
proportion to the scale of his talents or kis character. That 
Jameson had charm, a genial, tolerant temper, and power 
of a kind, was shown by his political career after the war 
and his success in living down the bitterness left by the Raid. 
That he was a man of spirit, of fortitude, of resource and 
dexterity in an emergency, nobody can doubt who reads 
Mr. Colvin’s graphic narrative of his dealings with Lobengula 
and his perilous and exhausting journey in the autumn of 1890 
from Mashonaland to the sea. Mr. Colvin tells that exciting 
story admirably, and it reads like a chapter from a book by 
Mr. Brett Young. But these qualities are not uncommon : 
certainly not uncommon among the queer, roving sort of 
people that the love of gold or the restless impulse of their 
blood had taken to Kimberley in those busy years. The 
British people will have fallen on strange days when men 
with these virtues are not to be picked up pretty easily in 
any corner of the globe among the scattered representatives 
of a stock as enterprising and daredevil as any in the world. 
But did Jameson combine with these qualities any that are 
rarer, any gift of imagination, any genuine political talent? 
No reader of these pages can be in any doubt of the answer. 
He would never have emerged from the ranks of the undis- 
tinguished men whom Rhodes gathered round him into the 
light of history if he had not made a blunder that brought 
disgrace to one people and misery to two: a blunder that 
looks as wanton and stupid in these pages, written by an 
admirer, as in any account that comes from more hostile 
writers. 

To write about Jameson is to write about Rhodes, and 
Mr. Colvin’s book is inevitably concerned with Rhodes’s 
political aims and the way in which Jameson served or ruined 
them. Rhodes appears as a man with large, simple ideas : 
an impulsive, expansive, emotional man reacting to the 
intoxicating stimulus of the veldt and the magic of wide, 
sun-swept space. There was nothing original or striking in 
his early enthusiasm for the idea of spreading the British 
name and stock as widely over the world as possible :— 
“T contend that we are the first race in the world, and 
that the more of the world we inhabit the better it is for the 
human race. I contend that every acre added to our territory 
means the birth of more of the English race who would other- 
wise not be brought into existence. Added to this, the absorp- 
tion of the greater portion of the world under our rule simply 
means the end of all wars,”’ 
Thousands of men in every nation have, before Rhodes and 
after Rhodes, said this. To many of Rhodes’s contem- 
poraries it sounded a convincing syllogism, but when Eng- 
land saw what it looked like in another empire, her historians 
and politicians promptly rediscovered the value of the small 
State. 

But if Rhodes was not original in his ruling passion, he 
made a great mark by qualities of his own. He had the 


energy, the will, the initiative, and the concentration to 
carry out a number of gigantic schemes for pushing the 
British Empire to the north, for baulking the plans of his 








obstinate and crafty rival, and for preparing for a South 
Africa in which the two white races, whose quarrels had 
made up so much of her history, were to recognize the ties 
of great common interests. On the momentous question of 
the relations of those races to the native races he had nothing 
to contribute. The British were kinder in their personal 
treatment of the Kaffir than the Dutch; but Rhodes and 
his friends saw in the Kaffir just what the Dopper Boer or 
the German saw in him—an instrument for the production 
of wealth for the governing races. The Kimberley Compound 
was the symbol of this philosophy. Mr. Rhodes said once: 
“Tf they could make these people work they would reduce 
the rate of labor in the country.’’ There were a few minds 
who looked forward to a South Africa that was not based 
on industrial slavery, but neither Rhodes nor his rivals 
were among them. 

Imperialist though he was, Rhodes had none of the 
feeling of the 100 per cent. Englishman; he had tumbled 
about too much to dislike working with men of other races. He 
got on well with foreigners, and, in particular, he liked the 
type of mind that he came across on the Boer farm. Because 
he was this type of man, free from the prejudices of 
those days, Rhodes built up for himself a remarkable 
position in Cape Colony, where he became Prime Minister 
with a strong Dutch following. For the political dream of 
his career—a united South Africa under the British flag— 
this was all-important. He was accomplishing two things. 
He was extinguishing the old racial quarrel and he was 
leading the Dutch mind to the idea of federation. In 1895 
he was on the high road to a success that would have given 
him the great place in history which he sought and missed. 

For the only obstacle in his way was a declining power. 
Kruger, the narrow, self-willed Dopper Boer, was seventy ; 
the younger Boers disliked his obsolete ideas, the Orange 
Free State had come into a Customs Union; South Africa 
was becoming less a country divided between British and 
Dutch, and more a country divided between the forward- 
looking and the reactionary. The Republican idea was a 
losing cause. Union—first commercial union, then railway 
union, one day political union—in some form or other was 
becoming so obviously the interest of all these States that 
nothing except racial feud could prevent it or delay it. 
Rhodes had only to keep the Dutch with him and to wait. 
Had he done this, he and not C.-B. would have gone down 
to history as the man who made South Africa one and free. 

Two things deprived him of this triumph. His financial 
prowess had helped his politics by making him a power: now 
it recoiled on them. The next chapter in his career is an 
illustration of the difficulty of following the old maxim: 
“ First make a competence and then practise virtue.” For it 
is so easy when practising virtue to slip into the methods 
which are followed in acquiring a competence. As a pushing 
man of finance Rhodes had been a sort of super-Babbitt, 
freezing out, squeezing out, bluffing, dodging, and generally 
using Babbitt methods to compass his ends. Suddenly the 
old Babbitt broke out in his politics. The Dutch trusted 
him and were ready to follow him, because they believed 
that he meant what he said, and that he had no racial 
quarrel to push. Rhodes, who had pursued spacious and 
disinterested ideas, decided, in a fatal moment, to act in 
politics as a shady man acts in finance, where he could act 
in this way without drawing on himself any penalty. It 
was partly, no doubt, as Mr. Basil Williams has shown in 
his powerful book, that Rhodes was suffering from swelled 
head. In any case, he flung on one side his whole scheme 
of policy, betrayed the men who trusted him, and tried 
by a Babbitt-like coup to achieve at one stroke what he was 
achieving by patience. He deceived others besides the Dutch, 
but it was his treachery to the Dutch that was the blackest 
thing about his conduct, and it was that which ruined him. 
Mr. Colvin’s pages bring out the infamy of his action, 
because Mr. Colvin lays great stress on the willingness of his 
Dutch supporters to go to extreme measures against the 
Transvaal on the question of the Drifts. Rhodes, possessing 
the confidence of the Dutch as few Englishmen ever possessed 
it, with more Dutch on his side than against him, decided 
to strike in the dark at his rival; to behave—he, the Prime 
Minister, bound by every obligation of honor to the State he 
served—as if he were making merely a daring and 
unscrupulous move in his familiar world of finance. That 
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was his return to the Dutch who had trusted him. It was 
surely as base a fall as history records. 

But an accident gave him a chance of escape at the last 
moment, and Jameson comes into history because it was 


he who ruined that chance. The Johannesburg Reformers, - 


with whom the coup had been arranged, cried off. Jameson 
would not listen, and disregarding Rhodes, Reformers, and 
everybody, led his little force into the Transvaal. Mr. 
Colvin’s account of the events immediately preceding the 
Raid shows that this was the act of a madman. It was per- 
fectly clear that the Johannesburg Reformers were men more 
liable than most to attacks of cold feet ; that they were not 
in two minds, but in a hundred minds, about the business 
(their first arrangement was abandoned because they would 
not put off the Johannesburg races); and that they were the 
very last people in the world with whom any man in his 
senses would go tiger-hunting. An invasion under these 
circumstances was a schoolboy’s escapade. When Rhodes 
heard that Jameson had moved after all, he said that Jame- 
son had upset his apple-cart. One of the Reformers had 
come from Johannesburg to urge the abandonment of the 
scheme on grounds that would appeal to Rhodes if he had 
any of his old sense left : — 


“They were not yet ready; they desired to secure the 
co-operation of the moderate Dutch; any intervention by the 
Chartered Company or its forces would not only antagonize 
these but alienate everywhere the sympathy of moderate men 
and arouse an invincible distrust.”’ 

Rhodes’s scheme was in ruins, for he could not disown 
Jameson, and the Dutch had, therefore, to know of his 
treachery. All that could be done was to put as respectable 
a face on the plot as could be done for the outside world by 
the sort of trick that is familiar in finance. The Reformers 
had given Jameson a letter signed by four of their leaders, 
which was to be used solely for his assistance in case of diffi- 
culty with the Chartered Company. The letter was undated. 
Rhodes sent it to the “ Times,” and Rutherfoord Harris put 
a date on it. The date was the day after one of those signa- 
tories had telegraphed “absolutely condemning” the plan 
of moving. Thus the world might be induced, and part of 
it was for some time induced, to believe that Jameson 
invaded, not to stimulate a rebellion, but to rescue women 
and children from danger. By that one act Jameson had 
ruined his friend, and made his own place in history as the 
author of an escapade as inglorious as it was stupid, as mis- 
chievous as it was wanton. 


J. L. Hammonp. 





FOR NATURALISTS. 


Bird Haunts and Nature Memories. By T. A. CowaRp, 
M.Sc., F.Z.S., F.E.S., M.B.0.U. (Warne. 7s. 6d.) 

Birds in Flight. By W. P. Pycrart, F.Z.S., A.L.S. Tlus- 
trated by ROWLAND GREEN, F.Z.S. (Gay & Hancock. 15s.) 


Mr. Cowarp has achieved so just and widespread a reputa- 
tion for his handbook, “ British Birds and their Eggs,” that 
he needs no introduction even to the reader but slightly 
interested in natural history. His present volume is a 
miscellaneous collection of bird observations on the coast 
of Wales, on the Humber and Dee estuaries, in South Devon, 
in Cheshire, his home county, and at Solway ; of antiquarian 
and other memories in Wales, Cheshire, and Lancashire ; 
of new information on the Noctule bat, and of discussions 
on tragedy in Nature and the preservation of our 
fauna. The descriptive portions of the book are prin- 
cipally of sea, wading, and other birds which appear on the 
coasts on migration, and here he gives us some very 
interesting accounts of the species he saw and their 
movements. Mr. Coward is hardly an artist in the sense 
that Hudson and Beach Thomas and Oollett are, 
but he is a writer who, in knowledge of bird-life, sanity of 
mind, and power of observation, is literally without a rival. 
Miss Turner and Miss Frances Pitt are certainly his equals 
in the last-named quality, but their work is more highly 
specialized than his, and he has the advantage of a wider 
scope. Another thing about him that ought not to be missed 
is that he is a link between the professional ornithologist, 








the field naturalist, and the “humanitarian.” For this 
mediation the balance, sobriety, and judicious cast of his 
mind exceptionally suit him; he escapes the pedantry, 
narrowness, and pedestrianism of the first by his sympathetic 
contact with the other two; he supplements the discoveries 
of the field naturalist by relating them to a broader whole, 
and his science is always present to check the ignorance and 
unwise impulsiveness of the last. Also, in his description 
(in “The Old Quarry’’) of tho healing processes by which 
Nature effaces the clumsy wounds men give her, he shows 
that he is no stranger to the more delicate apprehensions of 
the esthetic faculty. Judge, then, if it be not a pleasant 
thing to go on an expedition with a student of natural life 
thus equipped. To our mind, he is too modest in restricting 
his range; he could well afford to penetrate into more 
ambitious speculations and impressions than he actually 


_ gives us. Few naturalists, except the admittedly great ones, 


have had so much weight behind their researches. 

The chapter on “Tragedy in Nature” is an able review 
of the two sides of Nature which have always excited such 
bitter controversy—the ler talionis and the impression 
voiced by the poets and visionaries, on the one hand, or 
adequate scientific knowledge, on the other. For it must not 
be forgotten that this discussion is of vital importance to 
mankind. The power of it over thinking men’s minds 
is enormous. Mr. Coward states both sides fairly, 
but he has the wisdom to put them in their right order— 
namely, putting last, instead of first, to be wiped out by 
the reverse side, the face of Nature as it visibly exists, 
its omnipresent beauty, its manifest joy, its swift forget- 
fulness, its absence of mental pain, its merciful quickness of 
dispatch, its health, and the justice which gives to all species 
a place in the sun. And even if we look with the senti- 
mentalists exclusively at “ the cruelty of Nature,” we can see 
no way out of the question—What else would you have? 
If the young of a certain species all survived, it would 
inevitably mean the complete extinction, not only of that 
species, through the failure of the food supply, but of other 
species which depended on it. The elimination of the less 
fit of a given species is a necessity for the survival of the 
species as a whole, and the essence of the meaning of cruelty 
is something that is not absolutely necessary. Necessity 
may be stern, pitiless, harsh, but it is not in the nature of 
things cruel. 

We are not sure that the almost equally vexed problem 
of the preservation of animal life is not (at least theoretic- 
ally) also soluble by reference to this universal law. Mr. 
Coward does not go into that, but his argument for a 
thorough scientific investigation of the infinitely complicated 
interactions of natural law before we condemn some species 
or protect others at the expense of those that prey on them, 
or generally upset the stable equilibrium of Nature with 
woeful consequences to ourselves, strengthens rather than 
weakens this plea. His arguments show that he has been 
impressed by Dr. Ritchie’s unique book—‘ The Influence 
of Man on Animal Life in Scotland ”—in which the subject 
receives masterly treatment, and he professes himself 
attached to the scientific view rather than the economic, 
esthetic, or humanitarian views in the immediately pressing 
problem ‘of conserving our fauna against the spirit of com- 
mercialism. And Mr. Coward’s case gathers great force and 
support from the biting examples he gives of the gross 
ignorance and indifference of Members of Parliament, the 
prejudiced ignorance and bias of magistrates, and the credu- 
lous ignorance and insensibility of gamekeepers. As he 
rightly points out, the general fog is made denser by the 
hopeless tangle and confusions of the existing Bird Protec- 
tion Laws, which, unhappily, do not seem likely to be 
remedied by the legislation meditated as a result of the Home 
Office Committee which has been sitting for years. On the 
other hand, we doubt whether scientific ornithology, as it 
exists at present, would be, or is, capable of being the assist- 
ance to the cause of protection that Mr. Coward hopes. The 
scientific ornithologist is, alas! a very different person from 
Mr. Coward. 

Mr. Pycraft’s book professes to be only an introduction 
to the methods of distinguishing birds in the field by their 
flight, since it is intended for the novice. Within those 
limits the work is very capably done, and covers a wide 
scope. The book shows a humane feeling not very common 
among museum experts in England, and a knowledge of field 
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natural history as rare. These, with the more technical 
elements, Mr. Pycraft welds into an attractive whole, and 
no man has done more towards popularizing natural history 
than this very learned zoologist. He it is, we believe, who 
is largely responsible for the admirable Nature films which 
cinemas exhibit all too rarely, and this educative work, 
combined with books like the present, is of real civilizing 
value. 





MOLTKE’S FAILURE. 


Generaloberst Helmuth von Moltke, Chef des General- 
stabes der Armee. 1906-1914: Erinnerungen, Briefe, 
Dokumente, 1877-1916. ‘Stuttgart: ‘‘Der Kommende Tag.”) 


Tue first stage of the war in the West, which must still be 
regarded as the most important in its ultimate implications, 
is still the most difficult to comprehend. Despite the 
memoirs of the chief actors on the Allied side and most of 
the chief actors on the German side, the synthesis appears 
unconvincing. The explanation of the confused movements 
and counter-movements which led to the victory of the 
Marne, with its ambiguously decisive result, is so trite that 
one casts about for something more adequate to the forces 
and the issues. Any hope that Moltke’s papers contained 
such an explanation must now be abandoned. It is 
finally clear that none of the commanders could control the 
mighty machine they had contrived ; and Moltke, who had 
been associated with it longer than anyone else, appears to 
have been the least able to direct it. 

He was in chief command little more than a month before 
he was ordered to report himself sick. While the world was 
being entertained by pictures of this gross-looking old man, 
smoking huge cigars, and serenely moving hundreds of 
thousands of men to a clearly seen end, he was writing, 
wearily, to his wife of the “indescribably heavy burden of 
responsibility ’’ under which he labored and was wrecking 
what remained of Schlieffen’s plan through a fundamental 
misconception of the actual state of affairs. He was not only 
completely misinformed of the actual success of the German 
armies, through the exuberant imaginations of his self-willed 
subordinates ; he was even at the mercy of his own staff 
officer, who gave executive orders of the utmost moment when 
he was sent merely to report. Falkenhayn and Ludendorff 
still remain formidable figures. Moltke merely appeals to 
one’s sympathy. His heavy, lethargic frame housed a 
romantic imagination, and thus he is found, when he might 
have been expected to be painfully realistic and certainly 
wholly dispassionate, pushing on the German war-machine 
in a moment of wavering by urging “ the deeply rooted senti- 
ment of loyalty to an ally, one of the most beautiful features 
of the German character.” The State paper in which this 
argument is used is significantly dated July 28th, when the 
German Chancellor made a final reply to the British sug- 
gestion of mediation. But he was severely practical when 
asked his opinion as to the question of forgoing an attack 
on the northern coasts of France if Britain would remain 
neutral, and also @ propos of Lichnowsky’s report of Sir 
Edward Grey’s offer to see that “France did not enter the 
war against us if Germany, on her side, would undertake not 
to make war against France.” “We will march eastwards 
with the whole army,” said the Kaiser. But Moltke replied 
that this was impossible, and he was inconsolable until the 
complete misunderstanding about Sir Edward Grey’s sug- 
gestion was removed and he was given carte blanche. 

As to his actual conduct of the war the book adds one 
or two important facts. It was Moltke who changed 
Schlieffen’s plan so that it no longer included the invasion 
of Holland; but he retained the march through Belgium, 
not, as German diplomacy suggested, in order to forestall 
France, but to draw the French armies away from the 


fortress barriers of the East, in order the more quickly to 


defeat them. He was wise enough to wish not to multiply 
his enemies ; but the resistance of Belgium was unforeseen. 
Writing later on, he still maintained that France would have 
actually been defeated but for the rapid assistance brought 
to her by England, a point that is worth noting at present. 
It represents the judgment of a commander who certainly 
could expect little popularity for expressing it ; and it cannot 
be lightly brushed aside. He admits that he made a bad 





mistake in ordering two corps to the Eastern Front on 
August 25th; but he was completely misled by his subordi- 
nates, a fact which is clear from Kluck’s movements. But 
if the removal of these two corps was an error that condi- 
tioned the result of the battle of the Marne—and the present 
state of our knowledge makes this, at the very least, a 
possibility—the British troops, who represented a much 
larger force than the two German corps, must be allowed to 
have had a decisive effect on the first phase of the war. If 
Moltke has, in this respect, a quarrel with his generals, in 
one other matter they have cause to quarrel with him. 
Col. Hentsch, who ordered the retreat, was sent to the 
First and Second Armies to report on the situation, and was 
to order the First Army to retire only if it could not hold 
its ground. It seems certain that, as Kluck maintains, it 
was not only holding its ground, but was advancing. The 
interesting question arises: What would have happened if 
the retirement had not been ordered? and it is impossible 
not to conclude that, in this case, Col. Hentsch’s free inter- 
pretation of his réle saved the German Army. 

There is, therefore, some reason to hold that Moltke 
was right in deciding not to publish these papers, and his 
widow has done him an ill-service in giving them to the 
world. Moltke was better as a staff officer than as a com- 
mander, for what is a commander’s value if he cannot com- 
mand? The right wing of the German armies went its own 
way, winning facile victories, to destruction. The idea of 
initiative, so strongly approved by the German theorists, 
went wholly astray. And even the Intelligence was untrust- 
worthy. In fine, it is impossible to think that Moltke was 
ever the man for the position. He was wrongly cast in this 
tragedy. It may be, and it seems probable, that the Euro- 
pean militarists have evolved a system that no one can safely 
control. At all events, Moltke was not such a man; and in 
this and other respects these memoirs make a useful addition 
to our knowledge. 





TIBET AND CHINA. 


Travels of a Consular Officer in Eastern Tibet. By Eric 
TEICHMANN. (Cambridge University Press. 25s.) 


Tus is a book for the student of Chinese-Tibetan relations 
rather than for the general reader. Anyone who wants to 
know the ins-and-outs of the situation in Eastern Tibet 
between the years 1904 and 1913 will have to possess himself 
of it, but we do not recommend it to the fireside traveller. 
The operations, diplomatic and military, are described at 
some length in a historical introduction. Part I., which 
attempts a brief history of the relations of China, Tibet, and 
India up to the year 1906, might have been omitted. Three 
or four paragraphs carry us from the earliest times to the 
nineteenth century. There is no mention of Bogle or Turner 
or Manning, or of the Chinese invasion of Nepal, or of the 
Sikh annexation of Ladakh. Parts III., IV., and V. contain 
new matter. These sections include an account of Chao 
Erh-feng’s campaign in Eastern Tibet, the collapse of Chinese 
power in Kam at the time of the revolution of 1911, and the 
resumption of hostilities between China and Tibet in 1918. 
Here Mr. Teichmann writes from first-hand information 
gathered on the spot immediately after the events narrated. 
It is a record of the interminable, fruitless negotiations 
between Chinese and Tibetan frontier officials, the kind of 
matter that fills pigeon-holes and is collected in Blue Books, 
transitory complications of which the solution is generally 
that each side should withdraw out of contact with the other 
for a few weeks until a settlement is arrived at by vague and 
distant plenipotentiaries. A painstaking record of the ups- 
and-downs of Genoa or Lausanne would make tedious reading 
a few days after the event. In the case of similar political 
oscillations on the frontier of Szechuan distance has failed 
to provide the enchantment that is absent nearer home. 

Of the two parties our sympathies are in nearly every 
case with the Tibetans. On the Chinese side it is a long tale 
of aggression and cynical breach of faith. The high Tibetan 
official, on the other hand, Mr. Teichmann tells us, never 
fails to keep his promise. Tibet is now completely autono- 
mous. That is one happy result of the Chinese revolution 
of 1911. The weakening of the Central Government saved 
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the native States on the border and the Eastern provinces of 
Tibet, which were gradually being brought under direct 
Chinese rule. The Chinese military officials in Tibet suc- 
ceeded in uniting every faction of the country, secular or 
ecclesiastical, in common detestation of China. The Dalai 
Lama put the case squarely to Pekin in his oracular message 
of December, 1909: “ We, the oppressed Tibetans, send you 
this message. Though in outward appearance all is well, yet 
within big worms are eating little worms. We have acted 
frankly, but yet they steal our hearts.” An occasional 
human utterance in some Sino-Tibetan dispatch affords 
bright relief in the drab narrative. 

Within two months of this appeal Chinese troops, as 
was predicted, entered Lhasa, and the Dalai Lama, who fled 
north into Mongolia before the British advance in 1904, fled 
south into India and threw himself upon British protection. 
He was deposed by Imperial Decree on February 25th, 1910, 
“having shown himself proud, extravagant, lewd, slothful, 
vicious, and perverse without parallel, violent and dis- 
orderly, disobedient to the Imperial Commands, and oppres- 
sive towards the Tibetans.” “He is not fit,” declares this 
ingenuous edict, “to be a Reincarnation of Buddha. Let 
him therefore be deprived of his titles and of his position as 
Dalai Lama as a punishment. Henceforth, no matter where 
he may go, no matter where he may reside, whether in Tibet 
or elsewhere, let him be treated as an ordinary individual.” 
The Amban at Lhasa was instructed to cause a search to 
be made for male children bearing the miraculous signs and 
to inscribe their names on tablets and place them in the 
Golden Urn, so that one might be drawn out as a true 
Reincarnation of previous Dalai Lamas. The spirit of 
Buddha, however, refused to be exorcized. The Church 
triumphed over the State. Two years after his deposition, 
the Sovereign Pontiff was restored by a Presidential 
Mandate : — 

‘*Now that the Republic has been firmly established, 
and the Five Races united into one family, the Dalai Lama 
is naturally moved with a feeling of deep attachment to the 
mother country. Under the circumstances his former errors 
should be overlooked, and his title of ‘ loyal and submissive 
Vice-Regent, Great, Good, and Self-Existent Buddha,’ is 
hereby restored to him, in the hope that he may prove 
a support to-the Yellow Church, and a help to the Republic.”’ 
Apart from the historical introduction, Mr. Teichmann’s 

volume amounts to little more than an itinerary, in the form 
of a diary, of the journeys he made in connection with the 
peace negotiations of 1918. The matter had to go into a 
book, and we may accept it as authoritative. From internal 
evidence we can vouch for its accuracy. But the general 
impression it leaves is of a volume without a body, or rather 
that the matter that gives it the semblance of a body should 
have been relegated to the introduction and appendices. Mr. 
Teichmann’s axioms are to be discovered, as a rule, in his 
footnotes. He does not describe scenes or characters in a 
way that leaves any impression—an omission, however, for 
which he has made amends by a number of admirable photo- 
graphs. 





FREE SPEECH IN AMERICA, 


Freedom of Speech. By ZECHARIAH CHAFEE, Jun., Professor 
of Law in Harvard University. (Allen & Unwin. 16s.) 


For those who hold that the only proper limit to free speech 
is direct incitement to a breach of the peace, and that free 
speech is an essential safeguard of democracy, there is some- 
thing very disconcerting in the disclosures made by Professor 
Chafee in his book. Though the law and the cases submitted 
to inquiry are American, not British, there is sufficiept 
likeness between the American restrictive legislation and 
our D.O.R.A. to give deep significance to Professor Chafee’s 
criticism. For an intolerant democracy is worse than an 
intolerant despotism. The latter may be upset by a popular 
uprising: for the former there is no redress. The wave of 
excitement which fleated America into war may help to 
explain the betrayal of personal liberty, but does not excuse 
the monstrous excesses of legal and mob violence that took 
place. The Espionage Act of 1917, designed primarily 
against actions or language that interfered with recruiting 
or the conduct of the war, was soon turned to the prosecution 
of “disloyal propaganda.” But the 1918 Act went much 





further, exposing to indictment the use of language, spoken 
or written, which called into “contempt” “the form of 
government of the United States” or “the flag,” or which 
was “intended to... promote the cause of its enemies,” 
or “words or acts supporting or favoring the cause of any 


country at war with us, or opposing the cause of the © 


United States therein.” 

Under this Act, assisted by a free stretching of the 
powers of the Postmaster-General and other Federal and 
State officers, the most private expressions of opinion were 
subjects of prosecution in the Courts. Professor Chafee takes 
some conspicuous cases, and, submitting them to a rigorous 
examination, shows how they violate the free-speech clauses 
of the Federal and State constitutions. More than this, he 
exhibits, by startling instances, the lawlessness and bias 
of judges and officials. An amazing account is given of the 
censorship exercised by Mr. Burleson through the Post Office ; 
and the story of the Abrams trial for publication of leaflets 
opposing the dispatch of American troops to Russia in 1918 
well illustrates the spirit of inequity and intolerance in its 
detailed working. On this conviction Justice Holmes makes 
the following scathing comment :— 

‘*In this case sentences of twenty years’ imprisonment 
have been im for the publication of two leaflets which 

I believe the defendants had as much right to publish as the 

Government has to publish the Constitution of the United 

States, now vainly invoked by them.” 

Hardly less reprehensible from the constitutional standpoint 
were the raids and deportations which took place after the 
end of the war by the instructions of Attorney-General 
Palmer, under which much suffering was inflicted upon 
innocent citizens and aliens. 

Professor Chafee is concerned with abuses of the laws 
and constitution by officials in administering them. But 
added gravity attaches to his arraignment, when account 
is taken of the intolerance and violence practised, both 
during and since the war, against freedom of speech and 
opinion, by vigilance committees of “ good citizens,” Liberty 
Loan Committees, the American Legion, the Ku Klux Klan, 
and other private bodies, with the approval or connivance 
of public officials, the Press, and other organs of opinion. 
For the most serious aspect of these illegal and oppressive 
actions is that they proceed from a widespread view that the 
majority has a right to force conformity on a minority. For- 
tunately, there are great lawyers, like Justice Holmes and 
Judge Hand, with many influential laymen, who are 
thoroughly alive to the perils of the situation. Perhaps the 
real test of faith in freedom rests in the educational policy. 
A serious attack, as Professor Chafee shows in his concluding 
chapter, has been made upon liberty of teaching—that is to 
say, upon the conditions of attainment of truth. If that is 
lost, everything is lost. But if that is won, and the constant 
flow of new citizens is infused with a spirit of intellectual 
integrity, no bigotry in the official world can long prevail. 





CARPETS AND THEIR CONVENTIONS. 


Handwoven Carpets, Oriental and European. Ry A. F. 
KENDRICK and C. E. C. TATTERSALL. Ilustrated with 205 
Plates. 2vols. (Benn. £5 5s.) 


CaRPEts are a luxury of comparatively late introduction into 
Europe. Our ancestors were content with the messy floor- 
covering of trampled rushes or roughly plaited rush mats 
until well on into Tudor and even Stuart times. A few pile 
carpets came into Europe before this period, but as rarities 
and curiosities—painted in portraits of emperors and 
treasured by kings. They came from the East, the home of 
the pile carpet, and still the place of origin of most of the 
good pile carpets of to-day. 

The process of manufacture of these rugs and carpets 
is so unusual, and so unlike all other early forms of weaving, 
that it is clear that they originated out of some peculiar 
condition. Mr. Kendrick derives them from the nomad 
tribes of Asia, who would find these very portable and warm 
floor-coverings easy to make from the short, separate locks 
of wool shorn from their sheep and goats, knotted into a 
foundation, with none of the preliminary weaving into 
thread essential to the production of a true woven fabric. 
Tn any case, Asia and India are the home of the knotted 
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carpet, and carpet-weaving seems to be one of the few arts 
which have not much deteriorated since the introduction of 
machine-made imitations. Modern carpets are made which 
are not inferior to the fine work of the past, and Eastern 
carpet design, largely traditional, is still almost uniformly 


The carpet designer works within very definite and very 
interesting limitations. He is dealing with a flat surface 
which it is imperative that he should keep flat, in appear- 
ance as well as fact. The wall decorator has a flat surface 
on which to work; so has the painter. But either of these 
may mitigate its flatness by more or less illusionist treat- 
ment. Not so the carpet designer. The flatness of the floor 
is its essential quality, and it allows of no deception. All 
floor decoration, therefore, must be strictly two-dimensional. 
Within this convention there is nothing but the actual diffi- 
culties of the material to determine the choice of pattern or 
subject. The most beautiful carpets are primarily beautiful 
in pattern, but this pattern consists of detail which may 
have, and does have, an intellectual and allusive content 
which doubles its interest. The fact that an intellectual 
idea is embodied in a rhythmic pattern does not necessarily 
make either of them less of a pattern or less of an idea. 
For example, the Persians are the greatest and the earliest 
of all carpet makers. Their carpets, of fine silky wool or 
silk itself, allow of delicate detail and drawing of which they 
take full advantage, for every flower, animal, and figure 
used has individual beauty and interest. They were, and 
are, great garden-lovers and hunters, and their carpets are 
designed to bring the delights of the garden indoors, during 
the stormy winter weather when outdoor sports and 
pleasures are impracticable. Planned like gardens and 
flowering thickets, they are peopled with birds and beasts 
and the romantic figures of legend and fairy-tale. One of 
the earliest known was made for Chosroes I., somewhere in 
the middle of the sixth century, and was known as “ The 
Winter Carpet,” or “The Spring of Chosroes.” On it 
were held in winter the drinking feasts which in summer 
took place in the garden, and it represented a pleasaunce 
“ planted with trees and spring flowers, and intersected by 
brooks and pathways.” A carpet of this type is illustrated 
on Plate 3 of the present book, with its ponds and streams 
full of fish and water-fowl. And there is a lovely wood- 
land one on Plate 23, with a fairy princess bathing in a 
forest pool, her garments hanging on a bush above, while 
the prince, strayed from his hunting party, rides by. Yet, 
with all their beauty and freedom, these designs never 
cease to be pattern, and never forget that they are two- 
dimensional creations. They are masterpieces of the art of 
selection. 

The degree of convention in the treatment of natural 
objects in carpet designing is largely regulated by the tex- 
ture of the material. All the lines and masses in a pile 
carpet are made up of a series of knots in a fine chequer- 
work, so that in a coarse-textured carpet, made with large 
knots of thick wool, fine detail and elegant curves are 
impossible. Everything must be simplified and broadened, 
and the rectangular skeleton on which the pattern is built 
becomes obvious. The more primitive rugs and carpets are 
of this type, while the finer the workmanship the wider the 
possibilities of the material—and, one may add, the greater 
the temptation to transgress the law of flatness. How bad 
is the result of such transgression is seen in the example on 
Plate 85, the Savonnerie carpet, with its highly modelled 
figures of Fame and Plenty, trophies of arms, and realistic- 
ally shaded mouldings. 

But the standard of design shown in the carpets here 
illustrated is extraordinarily high. Looking through the 
two hundred plates in this fine book, one finds scarcely an 
example of bad taste or poor proportion. The range 
covered is very wide, embracing practically all the types of 
pile rugs and carpets; and each type has its own tradition 
and its own beauties. Among well-known kinds we have 
several examples of the Mohammedan prayer rug, from 
various parts of Asia, showing the niche in the mosque 
towards which the true believer turns to pray, with its 
archway, supporting pillars, and often a hanging lamp, 
simple or complex. There are Turkoman carpets of the 
primitive type, with stiff, geometric, rectangular patterns, 
and specimens from every carpet-making tribe and village. 
The Chinese carpets are interesting; among them two 





examples of pillar-carpets, woven to hang round a pillar so 
that the two edges join round it and the pattern of coiling 
dragons seems unbroken ; while of floor coverings, there is 
one with a charming creature sitting gloomily in the middle 
of it, described as a Corean Lion, but to the lay eye 
unmistakably a Pekingese. 

Mr. Kendrick’s two volumes are beautifully produced, 
and his historical treatise learned and comprehensive. In 
the technical section he goes very fully into such things as 
the variations in knotting which distinguish different types 
of rug, and gives practical instructions as to the cleaning 
and general care of valuable carpets, with advice as to 
purchase and price, and tests of genuineness It is a book 
which is full of interest to expert and amateur alike, and 
its type and plates are uniformly excellent. 





WOMEN’S VERSE. 


Annotations. By SusAN MiLEs. (Milford. 4s. 6d.) 

Evensong. By KATHARINE TYNAN. (Oxford: Blackwell. 3s.) 

Adventure Square. By JEAN GuTHRIE-SMiTH. (Hodder & 
Stoughton. 6s.) 

A Cookshire Lad. By ANNE HIGGINSON Spicer. (Chicago: 
Hinrichsen. 50 cents.) 


REGULAR verse is somewhat after the style of cricket. That 
is, it seems to a certain vigorous few to want brightening. 
We saw cricket “brightened” in that doleful season of 
two-day county games after the war; or perhaps have been 
present when, in Wisden’s patriarchal words about a part- 
nership of several hundreds at the Curragh, “conditions 
bordered on the farcical.” Hitherto, this pastime has only 
been dulled by the apostles of brightness ; then, with all its 
stupid traditions, it has gone on its way, and we have flocked 
through the turnstiles to enjoy the vacuous amusement. 
Regular verse, over and above the need for pipeclay, is not to 
be tolerated at all by those who know. It must go. Instead, 
we are to read lines of all lengths and sounds, with daring 
writ large all over them. No job is too large, and none is too 
small. While we have generally had to let random state- 
ments of life in terms of indigestion go by, a new develop- 
ment threatens us. It is not everyone who can understand 
six languages, but only those who can will be fit audience 
for the newest numbers. 

That it is unnecessary, in deserting normal verse, to 
throw out steady philosophy and our own notoriously thin 
language, the “Annotations” of Susan Miles admirably 
prove. Drily humorous, quietly pathetic, passionate without 
posters, she gains and holds the attention. The first 
conviction that her freely recorded lines awaken in us is 
that her first feeling was unaccompanied by any literary 
decision. When she was taking stock of Miss Pelham the 
parochial, or the gentleman on the ’bus who wants everyone 
to laugh, she did not at the same time visualize a new, 
slender, rainbow-colored volume on the sofa of the person 
of quality. Her pictures of people and momentary situations 
are fresh and fortunate discoveries. That in their discover- 


_ing merely chance was instrumental, we are far from 


suggesting. For Mrs. Miles has a gift for seeing the fine 
old drama of life where to others it has grown a routine, 
or rather, it has been dismissed in advance as routine. She 
sees the outward appearance, and rivals her neat and keen 
delineation of feature and habit by the insight which she 
has for her characters’ minds and meditations :— 


‘“* The tired conductor has sought to cajole him 
On to the outside of the "bus. 
But he has asserted with reiteration 
That he will not go: 
Having sweated di day, 
He does not intend to risk catching 
A bloody cold. 
He has beamed all-inclusively upon us, his neighbors, 
Pleasurably anticipating our commendation 
Of his admirable prudence. 
But we have stared detachedly before us, 
Determined to avoid inveiglement 
In conversation that would inevitably embarrass. . .” 


Mrs. Miles sometimes embodies her shrewd annotations in the 


form of epigram. There should be more in that neglected 
kind from her pen. 
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Mrs. Tynan Hinkson continues to write easily, musically, 
colorably, in the ancient but enduring formal style. It is 
a charming verse in which she sets down the still fluent pic- 
tures of her kindness for Ireland, for the world in its beauty, 
of her religious serenities and acceptances, of a fancy such 
as loves 

“To let the shifting clouds be what they please.’ 
Meadow pleasures as they are, like the sweet names of the 
herbalists for spring flowers, the poems in “ Evensong ” need 
no reformist. 

We would mention two other volumes among those 
recently issued by women poets as notable to some extent. 
Miss Guthrie-Smith’s “ Adventure Square,” a collection 
rather more copious than most books of verse nowadays, is 
overcrowded in manner, achieving sometimes the unneces- 
sary, as in the lines referring to octogenarians in the British 
Museum Reading Room, whose 

**Souls are shuttered 

Like bats or moles; 

Horrid and horn 

Are their souls.’ 
But there is an abundant spirit in the book, which when 
least adorned with the grotesque is adorned the most; it 
almost finds its natural freedom in the poem “ Wapping Old 
Stairs.” 

The title of Mrs. Spicer’s series of lyrics, ‘ A Cook- 
shire Lad,” frankly announces the work as a study after 
Housman. With that in mind as a simple fact, the reader of 
verses on the war will acknowledge the unstrained effective- 
ness of some of them. They are presentations of the moods 
of the enlisted man and those whom he leaves behind, 
modest in speech and of a good courage, even though there 
are 


“Questions that won’t stay under, 
Doubts hid behind my smile.” 





Hooks in Brief. 


The Loom of the Law. By J. A. R. Catrns. (Hutchinson. 
16s. ) 

Wuerner Mr. Cairns has learned anything from 
Samuel Butler is not remarked upon in his book, but he 
compels your thoughts to the sick criminals of Erewhon. 
That we should have presiding in a London police-court a 
stipendiary magistrate who regards the dock as a doctor 
does his consulting room, is a fact of much importance. 
Mr. Cairns, like the doctor, sometimes leaves us in doubt 
about the value of his prescriptions. What we have no 
doubt about is his humanity, the realization of his brother- 
hood with the invalid who simply cannot keep the law we 
pay the magistrate to administer. Mr. Cairns practises the 
rule-of-thumb treatment sanctioned by society ; he does not 
condemn it, but the tone of his mind betrays his reaction 
from the infliction of punishment. He makes the best case 
he can for the law, and he points to the benefits which he 
believes have resulted from the Borstal system. His statistics 
do not convince, nor do his conclusions agree with those 
arrived at by Miss Mary Gordon, who is in a betier position 
to judge of prison administration. But if Mr. Cairns is not 
too safe a guide in the world of statistics, his general attitude 
shows him to be a humane thinker struggling with a prob- 
lem. He has the eye of an artist for the effect of incident 
on character. Even the bare outlines he gives of tragedies 
and comedies disclosed by the passionate, the forlorn, the 
grotesque, and the comic figures whom the tide of sad events 
sweeps through the Courts would set up a dozen novelists 
in material for years. Mr. Cairns sits at the Thames Police 
Court, and one of the best things in his book is the vivid 
contrast he draws between East End and West End, the 
contrast between the flashy, glittering, and degenerate 
wickedness that passes for romance and excitement in the 
West, and the human and comparatively decent crimes 
of the East. 

* + * 
Sterne’s Eliza. By ARNOLD WricHT and W. L. ScLATER. 

(Heinemann. 10s. 6d.) 

How Thackeray shakes with wrath as he recalls 
Sterne’s passion for Eliza Draper, “ poor, foolish Bramine ” ! 





But even our poor, foolish poet Kit Smart was in love with 
Eliza, to whom he addressed such charming verses : — 
‘*When of Cherubs we conjecture, 
*Tis because we think on thee; 
Looks and life thou art a lecture 
On the. angelical degree.” 
There is not much of Sterne in the work under notice, for 
Eliza was not deeply affected by the acquaintance with 
“the coward” (Thackeray again). The editors have fully 
recorded the known details of this famous beauty’s life, 
and given the letters she wrote from India. Incidentally, 
the work is a spirited document of the manners and men- 
talities of the British community in India a hundred and fifty 
years ago. 
* * * 
A Vision of Giorgione: Three Variations on a Venetian 
Theme. By GorDoN BoTToMLEY. (Constable. 10s. 6d.) 


Mr. Bortomtey’s book is bibliographically unusual. It 
consists of three “eclogues,” as he calls the dramatic inter- 
ludes, and two lyrics. Two of the eclogues and one of the 
lyrics were published in his book “‘ The Gate of Smaragdus,” 
1904 ; the five pieces appeared together in America in 1910, 
and for the present volume they have had the benefit of his 
revision. They are essays in the rich, fantastic manner, 
warm in coloring, but remote— 

“Like mulberries and cream upon the palate.” 
Mr. Bottomley’s many admirers will have no complaint to 
make that the artistry is not sufficiently elaborate; the 
matter of his discourse is not more luxurious than the 
manner :— 
**T’ll sing of ladies maying 1 
In coms low-lying aaid” lentnon tend 
If Pietro will but lend his lutany.”’ 
What may seem “ beauties” to some will disconcert others ; 
lines like— 
‘*In a hawthorn’s light she pondered 
While dark dew her gleam-feet laundered,” 
phrases like “a dark pulpy film of breath,” may miss the 
mark. But ecstasy must have its errors. 





From the Publishers’ Table. 


AN ingenious but anonymous editor has collected a few 
lively lyrics, Elizabethan and later, under the title 
“Larkspur,” and the Vine Press at Steyning have made 
a volume of them in congenial style (6s.). A series of wood- 
cuts, also in the Merry England vein, done by Mr. Dennis 
West, makes up a most commendable collaboration. 

# « o 


Tue best part of a little book, “Two Mystic Poets, and 
Other Essays,’’ by K. M. Loudon (Blackwell, 3s. 6d.), is the 
title-piece, discussing with quotations Crashaw and Vaughan. 
“Personally, I put Vaughan first,” says the essayist, and 
so says the present paragrapher. The remaining papers are 
“Malory and Tennyson,” and “Tagore and Stevenson.” 

* * * 


Ir would be reassuring to the weaker brethren if some 
great Shakespearian student would consider and answer the 
latest arguments of the Baconians. Such a publication as 
Mr. J. D. Parsons’s “ Author Bacon” (to be had of the 
pamphleteer, 45, Sutton Court Road, Chiswick, at 2s. post 
free) is worth an expert reply. It gathers the substance of 
several leaflets issued by Mr. Parsons since 1915; and 
Mr. Parsons, not content with the indications of crypto- 
graphy, regards the problem through other approaches as 
well. Perhaps his most important claims are that “ Labeo,”’ 
satirized by Hall in 1598, and by Hall hinted as masked in 
“ another’s name,” is Bacon, and also is the writer. of “ Venus 
and Adonis”; and that authorities ignore an allusion to 
“ Sweet Shak-speare ”’ in Covell’s “ Polimanteia,” 1595, sug- 
gesting that he was a university man. 

* * * 

“Dostorvsky: Letters and Reminiscences,” in the 
English version of which Mr. J. Middleton Murry has col- 
laborated with Mr. S. S. Koteliansky, is a forthcoming book 
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MR. JAMES BECK'S NEW BOOK 
ON 


THE AMERICAN CONSTITUTION 


The Constitution of 
The United States 


A Brief Study of the Genesis, Formulation 
and Political Philosophy of the Constitution 
of the United States. 








By JAMES M. BECK, 


Solicitor-General of the United States, Honorary 
Bencher of Gray’s Inn. With a Preface by the 
Earl of Balfour and an Introduction by Sir John 
Simon, K.C., M.P. 7/6 net 


Dean Inge in the “ Daily Telegraph” writes — 

‘‘ Mr. Beck has delivered and published these delightful 
lectures to enlighten us on a subject on which he is a great 
authority, the history of the American Constitution. All 
Americans venerate their Constitution and are proud of the 
men who drew it up. They are abundantly justified in 
feeling this pride. The American Constitution is a splendid 
monument of constructive statesmanship, ‘ the most wonder- 
ful work,’ in Mr. Gladstone’s opinion, ‘ ever struck off at 
a given time by the brain and purpose of man.’ No English- 
man can read Mr. Beck’s lectures without a sympathetic 
thrill of admiration for an achievement which set the young 
republic on its triumphant course of unbroken progress and 
ever-growing greatness.”’ 


“Che Sunday Cimes” says— 

‘There is probably no contemporary American per- 
sonality more popular among the intelligentsia of England 
than Mr. Beck, and it will be long before his splendid work 
in explaining to his compatriots the spirit by which England 
was inspired on her entry into the Great War will cease to be 
remembered with affectionate gratitude. There was no 
single nameable factor which more contributed to bring the 
United States into that conflict. . . . The average English- 
man knows regrettably little of American history but the 
American Constitution, of American practical politics, of the 
American mentality, and our ignorance of those factors 
exposes us to the risk of perpetrating grotesque errors of 
judgment, and of committing serious political blunders. 
Mr. Beck’s eloquent and luminous utterances have done 
much already to make us aware of this source of misunder- 
standing ; their preservation in volume form will accomplish 
still more.”’ 


“he Spectator” says— 
‘* It is one of the best brief expositions of the American 
Constitution, in words such as the layman can understand, 
that we have ever read.”’ 


“Che Morning Post” says— 

‘* Mr. Beck’s book is a masterly exposition of a famous 
instrument, and its value is enhanced by the fact that in 
analysing the virtues of this legacy of the past he is always 
illuminating and suggestive concerning the problems of the 
present. Mr. Beck is not only a student, but also a man of 
affairs, and his double distinction is marked on every page 
of this brilliant and sincere book.’’ 


HODDER & STOUGHTON, LTD., 
Publishers - - London, £.C.4 
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An Introduction to the Psy- 
chology of Religion. By R. H. THOULESS, 


M.A., Lecturer in Psychology at the University of ! 


Manchester. Crown 8vo. 7s6d net. This book in intended 
primarily for those .who, without any prior knowledge of 
psychological terminology, wish to study the psychological 
roblems of religion. It is hoped that it may appeal to pro- 
essed psychologists as well. 


A Study of Kant. By JAMES WARD, 


D.Sc., F.B.A. Demy 8vo. 12s 6d net. This book is an 
attempt to trace and at the same time to criticise the main 
outlines in the development of Kant’s philosophy, to fix its 
place in the history of modern philosophy, and to determine 
what, in the writer’s opinion, are its final outcome and its 
permanent value. 


The Od8edipus Tyrannus of 


Sophocles. Translated by J. T. SHEPPARD, M.A. 


Crown 8vo. 2s net. Being the version which appeared in 
Mr Sheppard’s book on the play, blished in 1920 (20s net). 

The version reads like an original composition, and it brings 
out the moods and the movements of the play with unusual 
sympathy and with a life very rare in translations. Such a 
rendering is itself a commentary and one of high value.”—The 
Cambridge Review. 


Logatl na Tebe. re rrebaid of Statius. 


The Irish Text, edited from two MSS, with introduction, 
translation, vocabulary, and notes. By GEORGE 
CALDER, M.A. Demy 8vo. 42s net. 


Interpretations of Legal Ht1s- 


LOY’, By ROSCOE POUND, Ph.D., LL.D., Demy 8vo. 


12s 6d net. Cambridge Studies in English Legal History. 
“A new work on jurisprudence, a history and criticism of 
certain aspects of juristic thought in England and in other 
countries. Whether the reader be lawyer, historian, or 
philosopher, he will find that this book gives him one of the 
oy pleasures, that it calls forth his honest liking, and 
at, indeed, it is a source of his enlightenment and intellectual 
stimulus.’”—From the Preface by Dr H. D. Hazeltine. 


The Theory of Spectra and} 


Atomic Constitution. toree Essays, By 


NIELS BOHR, Professor of Theoretical Physics in the 
University of Copenhagen. Demy 8vo. 7s 6d net. In these 
three essays Professor Bohr, who was recently awarded the 
Nobel Prize, gives a comprehensive account of the application 
of the quantum theory to series spectra and atomic structure. 
The treatment is non-mathematical throughout, emphasis being 
laid on the physical principles involved. 


Prolegomena to Analytical 


Geometry in Anisotropic Euclidean Space of Three 


Dimensions. By E. H. NEVILLE, late Fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, Professor of Mathematics in Uni- 
versity College, Reading. Royal 8vo. 30s net. The first 
half of the present work is an account of the principles under- 
lying the use of Cartesian axes, and vector frames in ordinary 
space. The second half describes ideal complex Euclidean 
space of three dimensions. 


Fetter Lane, London, E.C. 4 
C. F. Clay, Manager 
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from Messrs. Chatto & Windus. The two series of letters 
were lately found in the Russian State Archives: the first, 
written by Dostoevsky “from abroad” to his friend Maikov, 
the poet; the second, written to his wife in 1880, on the 
occasion of his speech on Pushkin. 

* * * 


Messrs. Newnes issue to-day the first number of an 
“ Outline of Literature and Art,” edited by Mr. John Drink- 
water and Sir William Orpen; the work to be completed 
in about 24 fortnightly parts. 


* * * 


Tue Print Society (Woodgreen Common, Breamore, 
Hants) will bring out during February a second edition of 
Mr. E. Hesketh Hubbard’s “On Making and Collecting 
Etchings,” of which the first issue is now hard to come by ; 
and in April, “66 Etchings . . . by Members of the Print 
Society.” Mr. Kineton Parkes writes the text of this 
guinea quarto. 

* 3 * 

Messrs. Birrett & GaRNeTT appear as the publishers 
of a little book of advanced verse by Mr. John Langdon- 
Davies, ‘Man on Mountain” (1s. @d.). The printing was 
done in Spain. 

* * * 

ARRANGEMENTS are being made by the Library Associa- 
tion and the Association of Assistant Librarians for a 
“Library visit’ to Paris during the Easter week-end. Mr. 
W. C. Berwick Sayers (the Central Library, Town Hall, 
Croydon) is honorary secretary for the excursion; and all 
librarians and book-lovers interested in so pleasant a pro- 
posal are asked to communicate with him. 

* * * 


Mr. Davip CutuBertson, sub-librarian of Edinburgh 
University, has written “Revelations of a Library Life, 
1876-1922,” the publication of which, in an issue limited to 
350 copies, is announced by Mr. James Thin, publisher to 
that University. A “ Librarian’s Guide” for 1923 is nearly 
ready at the offices of the “ Literary Year-Book,” 67, Dale 
Street, Liverpool. 

7 a + 

Dr. Nevitte Taxsot’s book, “The Returning Tide of 

Faith,” will be ready with Messrs. Nisbet in mid-February. 





Susie. 


PLANS FOR SALZBURG. 


A FORTNIGHT ago there sat in London the first 
Conference of Delegates of the new Internationa] Society 
for Contemporary Music, which was founded at Salzburg 
last August after the international festival of modern 
chamber music. That festival had been originated in a 
modest way by Dr. Rudolf Réti, of Vienna, assisted by 
a group of other young Viennese composers. It even- 
tually grew into an international meeting on a large 
scale, at which over fifty different composers of some 
dozen different countries were represented. The general 
feeling among the musicians present at Salzburg was that 
this was a really international event of world-wide 
importance. It was the first international music-meeting 
since the war: to claim this honor for the Mahler festival 
at Amsterdam, as has been done, is hardly justifiable, 
however international the audience may have been. 
No one could regard Mahler as a composer of inter- 
national significance, and the organization of the 
performances at Amsterdam was purely Dutch. At 
Salzburg the performances were as international as 
the music performed, and players of once hostile 
nationalities sat down side by side to take part in 
the same piece of music. The general meeting which 
decided on the foundation of the new International 
Society had not time to do more than take the first pre- 
liminary steps ; but one resolution which it passed was of 
great importance. The Salzburg meeting decided almost 





unanimously that the headquarters of the new society 
should be in London. 

The English musicians present were not in any way 
the originators of this idea; but they felt it their duty to 
accept the honor and the responsibility which it involved. 
They undertook to draft a constitution and to take what- 
ever steps were necessary towards completing the stable 
organization of the Society. The draft constitution, 
which was chiefly the work of Mr. Edwin Evans, was 
submitted to the various centres abroad in the autumn, 
and it was proposed to hold a conference of delegates at 
Vienna in January. As January drew near it became 
evident that the financial situation of Central Europe 
would make it very difficult to carry out this plan, and 
the English Committee felt it their duty to invite the 
conference to London instead, and to ensure the presence 
of an adequate number of delegates by offering to pay 
their expenses and find them hospitality. The result was 
that the London Conference was attended by repre- 
sentatives from Austria, Czecho-Slovakia, Denmark, 
France, Germany, Great Britain, Italy, Switzerland, and 
the United States. Acceptances had been received also 
from Belgium and Portugal, but their representatives 
were at the last moment unable to come to London. 
Austria was represented by Dr. Réti, who may be 
regarded as the real founder of the Society, and France 
by M. Maurice Ravel. 

The most conspicuous activity of the International 
Society will be the festival of contemporary chamber 
music, which is to be held this year at Salzburg during 
the second week of August; but this festival must be 
regarded only as a sort of birthday party. The real 
work of the Society will be the performance of new music 
by the various local branches, and the collection and 
distribution of information regarding it. In the present 
condition of Europe it is very difficult even to discover 
the names of young composers; when their names are 
already known it is difficult to find out what they have 
written, and when this has become known it is still 
difficult to obtain copies of the music for performance in 
other countries. A system is now being evolved under 
which each national section of the International Society 
undertakes to furnish reports of all interesting modern 
works that are performed for the first time, so that it will 
be possible to collect at headquarters in London precise 
information as regards them; it is hoped, too, to 
establish some sort of circulating library, not so much 
for the use of those who ordinarily subscribe to the 
circulating libraries of the music trade as for the benefit 
of performers and organizers of concerts. The state of 
foreign exchanges is another obstacle to the performance 
of foreign music in certain countries. An Austrian 
string quartet, for instance, could not possibly afford to 
buy a new composition from England or France on the 
mere chance of its being sufficiently interesting to be 
worth studying and performing in public. The Inter- 
national Society aims at alleviating such difficulties as 
these as far as is practically possible. 

The programmes for the Salzburg festival will be 
chosen and arranged by an international jury of eminent 
musicians, each from a different country. It was one of 
the functions of the London Conference to appoint this 
jury, and it need hardly be said that it was a task requir- 
ing long and careful consideration. The list at present 
consists of MM. Ansermet (Switzerland), Caplet 
(France), Goossens (England), Pizzetti (Italy), 
Scherchen (Germany), Sonneck (U.S.A.), and Zemlinsky 
(Czecho-Slovakia). A further list has also been drawn 
up, so that if any member of this jury is unable to serve, 
a substitute (not necessarily from the same country) will 
be ready to take his place. The important fact about 
the Selection Committee is that its members have been 
chosen not as representatives of important countries, but 
wholly on their merits as musicians. One of the 
difficulties of the Conference was to hold the balance 
evenly between nationalism and internationalism. It 
was quite clearly recognized that music was none the 
worse for being definitely nationalist in character; but 
at the same time it was clearly understood that no 
country had any right to make special claims on account 
of its past history in music. Some of the most interest- 
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Second Edition in the Press 


THE THREE LOVERS 


By FRANK SWINNERTON 


Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


“Mr. Swinnerton’s reputation has grown steadily, and this 
novel will be read with pleasure by the many admirers of 
his work.”—Birmingham Post. 


“The whole story is refreshing in the directness of its 
purpose.”—Morning Post. 


“The best thing Mr. Frank Swinnerton has done.”—Truth. 


AT THE EARTH’S CORE 


By EDGAR RICE BURROUGHS. 
7s. 6d. net. 


An amazing story of a journey to the centre of the earth, 
and of the strange world discovered by Mr. Burroughs’ 
adventurers. 


THE WALBURY CASE 


By ASHTON HILLIERS. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 
A splendid crime story with a startling and dramatic 
g. 


FREIGHT 


By KENNETH MacNICHOL. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
net. 


An exciting story of a girl’s fight for her ranch against 
grasping railroad companies and financiers. 


Crown §8vo. 





SHAKESPEARE TO HARDY: An. 


Anthology of English Lyrics. 


Selected by Srr A. METHUEN. With an Introduc- 

tion by Ropert Lynp. F’cap 8vo. 6s. net. 

Also an Edition on thin paper in leather. 7s. 6d. net. 

This book is uniform with “An Anthology of 
Modern Verse ”’ by the same editor. 

“A magnificent selection.”—Public Opinion. 


“Interest is maintained with unfailing freshness and 
zest.” —Scotsman. 


THESE LIBERTIES 


By “ EVOE” (E. V. KNOX). F’cap 8vo. 4s. 6d. net. 


Parodies of the leading novelists and poets of the day by 
the brilliant ‘‘Evoe” of Punch. Prominent among the butts 
of his friendly slings and arrows is (as the title suggests) 
Mr. A. 8. M. Hutchinson. 


HOW TO PLAY BILLIARDS 


By TOM NEWMAN, Billiards Champion. Illus- 
trated. Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 


The best guide to the game written by the highest 
exponent of the art. It will help beginners and teach 
amateurs to improve their game. 


METHUEN & CO., LTD., 
36, Essex Street, LONDON, W.C.2. 
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This is the only official organ of the Society of Free Catholics. 


WHAT ARETHESOCIALIMPLICATIONS 


OF 
FREE CATHOLICISM ? 





See the Special Double Jan.-Feb. Number of 


THE FREE CATHOLIC 


Editor: The Rev. J. M. LLOYD THOMAS. 


It is 


Our Centenarian Grandfather 
1790-1890 


By A. G. BRADLEY. 


From the MS. re hy of the Rev. B. Philpot, 
Fellow of Ch. Coll., Camb., Vou-Gaudl and Archdeacon 
of the I. of Man, Rector of Gt. Cressingham, &c., &c. With 
a preface by Margaret L. Woods, and contributions by 
a4 Birchenough and Mrs. Robert Noel. Demy 8vo. 
With 6 full-page Plates in black and white and 2 
miniatures in colour. 12s. 6d. net. 


pe 4 entertaining picture of life a century ago is given.”—Daily 
ail, 

“Mr. Bradley’s exceedingly interesting volume.”—East Anglian 
Daily Times. 

“, ..@ book which is most agreeably picked out with historical 
colour.”—The Observer. 





NEW FICTION 


Cr. 8vo. cloth. 7s. 6d. net each. 


Storm Birds 
By DOROTHY EWENS. 


The scene of this novel is laid in London, in the last years 
before the War, when the cult of the Arts was at its height. 
It gives an intimate presentation of the life and character 
of a famous singer, seen by a man about town—himself a 
wealthy connoisseur—culminating in the final tragedy of 
@ woman’s revenge. 


“A very charming and intimate picture or London Society 
before the war.”—Daily Chronicle. 


The Eyes of the Village 
By ANICE TERHUNE. 


There is a craze for belittlng small town life, and for 
making it the theme for pseudo-sophisticated mirth. This 
story shows the sweeter and more human, the more accurate 
side of the picture. It paints small town life with unerr- 
ing fidelity, yet never sordidly; revealing its life in truer 
and cleaner colours than its detractors. ere is true art 
and a merciless accuracy as well. 


“... the book . . . avoids everything that is sordid It isa 
fresh tale.”—Church Family Newspaper. 


The Romance of Rachel 
By Mrs. H. E. F. COMYN. 


Rachel’s romance had for its beginning an incident of 
sensational character, which took place some time before 
the story opens, and threatened a tragic ending. Of the 
man who aided her in this crisis of her early girlhood, 
she created a hero, and lavished on him the ardours of a 
generous, impulsive, and, alas, undisciplined nature, 
ignoring the possibility of his failing to respond. The 
forces she has challenged prove too strong for her; they 
bear her down, humiliate her, but they do not defeat her. 
“‘Rachel’s determination to gain, at all costs, the man she 
loves, is mingled with a certain piquancy and charm of 


character, and this interests us in her subsequent fortunes.”— 
Times Literary Supplement. 














The Greater Punishment 
By STEPHEN CHALMERS. 


All the world loves a lover, and by the same token a love 
story—and mixed as this one is with a real guess-again 
mystery, with a literarv style to please the most fastidious, 
it will win everybody. 

The hero is the wastrel son of a self-made millionaire, set 
adrift to shift for himself. He gets into scrape after scrape, 
and one finally from which there seems to be no escape. 
After a most unexpected climax, it ends just as you want 
it to. But the way it is done will furnish a thrill to even 
the most sophisticated. 


published monthly, price Fourpence, post free (Double Number, 74d.). 
Annual subscription, 4s. 


Among the contributors to this first number of Vol. VIII. are: Miss M. 
Cécile Matheson, The Rev. Prof. W. F. Howard, M.A., B.D. (Wesleyan 
College, Handsworth), The Rev. Fr. Vincent McNabb. O.P., Mr. Arthur 
J.. Penty (Author of “ Post Industrialism”), Mr. W. R. Barclay, 
The Rev. Dr. Orchard, The Rev. Dr. Stanley A. Mellor, The Rev. Conrad 
Noel, and the Rev. W. G. Peck. 


“A very successful attempt to put real work and good writing 
into a ‘shocker.’ . . . There are same scenes of really tense 
drama.”—Glasgow Herald. 
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ing musical personalities of the present day are men 
who live and work in countries other than those in which 
they were born or educated. As a matter of practical 
convenience, the International Society groups them 
according to domicile. It would be contrary to the 


whole spirit of the Society if the Salzburg festival were- 


regarded as a sort of musical tournament in which 
different countries competed against each other for the 
championship of musical Europe. It is the desire of 
the Society that while the fullest liberty is allowed to 
individual expression, political frontiers should be 
disregarded. 

nglish musicians will naturally hope that English 
music will take a prominent place in the Salzburg pro- 
grammes. It isa matter for satisfaction that an Engli - 
man has been appointed to serve on the Selection Com- 
mittee; but it must be plainly understood that 
Mr. Goossens is not there simply to push the works of 
his compatriots. The Conference appointed him because 
they trusted his critical judgment, and all who are in 
a position to appreciate and respect his judgment can 
feel fairly certain that he will be as severe a critic of 
the English works discussed as of those coming from 
other countries. Should any English compositions be 
selected by this international committee, it will be the 
duty of the English national section—7.e., the Contem- 
porary Music Centre of the British Music Society—to 
make itself responsible for the artiste to perform them 
at Salzburg. It need hardly be said that an invitation 
to play or sing at Salzburg will, for any musician of any 
nationality, be a supreme honor. 

The English Committee are naturally gratified at 
the position which the original Salzburg meeting con- 
ferred upon them, and they are at the same time deeply 
conscious of the responsibility which it involves. They 
realized from the first that the future of the Inter- 
national Society and its festival rested largely with 
themselves. It has been for London to take the initiative 
in the consolidation of the Society, and they are well 
aware that however successful the recent London 
Conference may have been, their responsibility is by no 
means at an end. The finance of the enterprise is 
naturally a very serious consideration, and the Contem- 
porary Music Centre is therefore asking for the support 
of all friends of modern music who are willing to come 
forward as guarantors and as regular subscribers. To 
organize the Society’s finances on the basis of a uniform 
international subscription from each member in every 
country was manifestly impossible. It had to be 
definitely laid down as a principle that each national 
section must shoulder its own burdens as far as possible. 
Tt must be, in fact, obvious that the success of the Inter- 
national Society, both artistic and economic, must 
depend mainly on general goodwill and individual 
generosity. The delegates who attended the London 
Conference certainly set an admirable example in this 
respect. They discussed the most awkward problems in 
a thoroughly international and friendly spirit of mutual 
co-operation and confidence. Epwarp J. Dent. 





The Brama. 


THE POET OF SATANISM. 
Shaftesbury Theatre (Phoenix Society): “'Tis Pity She's a 
Whore.” By John Ford. 
AFTER a procession of shadows, how gloriously robust the 
substance appears! The Phenix has bored us (quite 
rightly, since its business is experiment) with the fustian 
of Otway; other brave pioneers have revived the sham 
wickedness of ‘‘ The Cenci ’’; Mr. Lytton Strachey, in 
perhaps the most delicately charming of all his essays, 
has commended to us the claims of the poetaster of Death, 
Beddoes, the last of the Elizabethans, ‘‘ Come like 
shadows, so depart! ’’ Here is John Ford, and, whether 
you like it or not, here is real Satanism. Here, too, is 
the real ‘‘ Elizabethan ’’ line. One had only to listen for 
the first thirty seconds or so to realize that it was all 





right. Out came the thunder and the music and the 
epithet gleaming as it rolls down the stream—all that the 
school of Shakespeare alone can give. Let the imitators 
—especially those of the Romantic revival—approach ! 
How many times did they between them bring off even 
so simple a trick as writing a line like this!— 

‘‘T am a Roman and a gentleman.” 


As for the ‘‘ dunnest smoke of Hell,’’ we know that they 
loved to prate about incest and Cain and blasphemy and 
the ripping-up of bowels, but they can never persuade us 
that they know anything about the horrors upon which 
they are so glib. There are too many side-glances at God 
and at the gallery. 

To Ford the crimes of which he has to tell are not 
at all surprising. They are the stuff of a life with which 
he has made accurate acquaintance. Just because of the 
simplicity with which he perpetrates them, the misdeeds 
of Giovanni, the hero of ‘ ’Tis Pity,’’ lose something of 
their repulsiveness. He is an honest villain if ever there 
was. But for a spice of casuistry at the beginning, when 
he has to extricate himself from the restraining web of a 
venerated Father Confessor, and a rude attempt at con- 
structing a materialist philosophy, Giovanni makes 
no attempt to justify himself. He commits incest with 
his sister for no better, but at least for no worse, reason 
than that he has a tyrannous lust for her; he hardly 
claims to be a reformer of ethics. His transports are the 
raptures of the flesh; he does not find in them a new 
spirituality. He marches bravely along his chosen path 
to perdition, and that he should, when the road breaks 
off at. the edge of the abyss, ‘‘ kill the thing he loves ”’ 
and stab Annabella to prevent the torments of retribu- 
tion taking her and him for their own is an act of a smoky 
majesty not to be denied. Nor can we think the worse 
of him for slaying before he departs the ‘‘ husband ’’ who 
had claimed his sister from him, and for fighting until 
a rain of blows from paid assassins brings him down. Best 
of all ends, too, for an impenitent is his. He turns 
aside the counsel of the hypocritical nuncio, and dies with 
no grimace or vaunt towards Heaven, but simply with 
the name of his idol on his lips. 

If, then, such tales as this are to be told upon the 
stage, there is no way but Ford’s sincerity that can make 
them bearable. If ‘‘ ’Tis Pity ’’ has attractions of a less 
dubious kind than being an unadulterated blast from 
Hell, they are the splendor of its verse, less rich only 
than Shakespeare’s, and some of the lesser characters 
that bear the stamp (strange in so inflamed a writer) of 
a minute and humble realism. We can recall no play 
by any author that contains a better ecclesiastic than 
Friar Bonaventura. Playwrights and novelists stumble 
so lamentably over clergymen that it came almost as a 
shock to find oneself listening to reasonings and senti- 
ments such as do proceed from the clerical mind, The 
Friar is neither hero nor rascal, neither saint nor 
zany. He is a straightforward and genuine clergy- 
man. The worldly Cardinal, nuncio at Parma, is 
only a brilliant bit of malice, though keenly barbed in 
satire. Vasquez, the crafty Spanish retainer of the 
young noble Soranzo, is a type, but his blend 
of fidelity, cruelty and vengefulness has the firmness that 
marks only true life-studies. Mr. Michael Sherbrooke 
gave one of his finest performances in the part. We do 
not know if Mr. Sherbrooke has ever played Iago, but 
we should very much like to see him in the character. 

Mr. Ion Swinley, the Giovanni of the production, 
gives us all the romantic charm and passion that cling 
round the Satanist, however we shrink from him. 
Perhaps he is a little too gracious and gentlemanly, and 
hardly shows the sinister side enough. He has in 
Miss Moyna MacGill an Annabella who makes as ravish- 
ing a picture with her hoop and high-piled hair as any 
lover could dream; but she remains to the end but a 
statuesque inamorata. Mr. Norman  Wilkinson’s 
setting for these Phenix revivals grows more charming 
every time one sees it; but one scents a snare in the 
continual drag and dropping of the tableau-curtains. If 
the apron-stage is to be restored (as it must be) inner 
curtains must be used very sparingly. 3 uk 
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Recent Books at 
Reduced Prices 


ECONDHAND copies of the most popular 
S books recently published are being offered in 
our Secondhand Department at less than one- 
half and in some cases at one-quarter of the 
published prices, 
These Books, withdrawn from the Guaranteed 
Section of our Library, are all in excellent condition. 
Often they have had no more than three or four 
readings. 


SOME SPECIMEN BARGAINS. 


THE LOVE STORY OF ALIETTE BRUNTON, by 
Gilbert Frankau (published price 7/6), Sale Price 3/6. 
MR. PROHACK, by Arnold Bennett (7/6), Sale Price 2/6. 
PETER, by E. F. Benson (7/6), Sale Price 3/6, MEMORIES 
AND NOTES OF PERSONS AND PLACES (1852-1912), 
by Sir Sidney Colvin (18/-), Sale Price 8/6. MISCELLANIES, 

Lord Rosebery, 2 vols. (£1 10s.), Sale Price 14/6. 
PARLIAMENTARY REMINISCENCES AND REFLEC- 
TIONS, 1886-1906, by the Rt. Hon. Lord George Hamilton 
(15/-), Sale Price 6/-. LIFE OF ROBERT, MARQUIS OF 
SALISBURY (1830-1868), by Lady Gwendolen Cecil, 
2 vols. (£2 2s.), Sale Price 18/6. 








Write for any of the following Catalogues :— 
Secondhand Books at greatly reduced prices, 
Newly Published Books. List of Pocket Volumes, 
Recent Novels by the best Authors at reduced prices, 


New Books at secondhand prices, 


THE TIMES BOOK CLUB, 


42, Wigmore-st., Cavendish-square, London, W.1. 























Goss For Good Garments 


Quality, Personal Attention, and a Reasonable Price are assured in Goss 
tailoring, which aims at all-round value. Lounge suits from 5 guineas. 


T. Goss & Co., 


15, Newgate St., London, E.C. 1, Telephone ; City 8259 
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HAIR 


Why it Falls Off or Turns Grey and the Remedy 
By PROF. HARLEY PARKER. 


Author of “Scalp Massage,” “Uric Acid and the Hair,” “ Alopecia 
Areata,” “The Hair and the Nervous System,” etc. 

7 tay anny | should read this book.”—Scotsman. 

“The new facts related by the Professor have come upon 
us as 8 revelation.”—The Guardian. 

“The precepts he lays down for the preservation and 
restoration of the heir are simple, lucid and convincing.”— 
Medical Record. 


Price 7d. post free from 


J. HARLEY PARKER, Ltd. (Desk 40), 
117 St. Georges Rd., Belgravia, London, S.W.1. 
—_— Ct 0 n0cae eo 300€ 
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special Wren Bicentenary is- § 
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Weaver, Professor Reilly, § 

Charles Marriott, and cone 
writers of distinction. e 
§ illustrations include several 
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OVER 1000 BEAUTIFUL ILLUSTRATIONS. 
50 MASTERPIECES IN COLOUR. 


THE OUTLINE OF 





LITERATURE ART 


Edited by 
JOHN DRINKWATER & Sir Wm. ORPEN 





A Plain Story Simply Told. 


An inspiring view of the whole History of Literature 
and Art. As illuminating as the Outline of Science, 
as fascinating as the Outline of History—describes 
in a few words the object of this combined work, 
It will be clear and concise, without being over 
burdened with detail. It Is not Intended for 
the Specialist, but for the ordinary everyday 
reader, the student of literature, and the lover of 
Art, 





Every Creat Writer. 





The Outline of Literature is nota Catalogue. lt Is 
a romance. It takes the reader and personally 
introduces him to the masters of literature. Every 
great writer is clearly “ placed,” the story of his 
life is told and the characteristics that have made 
his work famous are explained. 

Nowhere else, even in a library of many Volumes, 
will you get just what you have here—the clear, 
compact and illuminating story of the Man 
and his Message, something that definitely 
informs the mind, cultivates the taste, 
and enriches the memory. 


Every Creat Artist. 


In a similar way this work will embrace an Outline 
of Art. The main purpose will be to reproduce as 
many .as possible of the greatest pictures in the 
world and to say enough about their painters for 
readers to understand the qualities of the work 
that make it beautiful and inspiring. The art 
section is sumptuously illustrated. Over three 
hundred and fifty great pictures will be repro- 
duced, many of them printed in full colours, 
forming a unique collection, and providing a 
picture gallery in every home. 


PART ONE READY FEB. 2 


To be completed in about 24 beautl- 
fully printed parts. Obtainable of 
all Bookshops and Bookstalls 1/2 per 
part or post free 1/5 to any address 
In the world from the Publishers 
from whom a full prospectus can 
be obtained. GEORGE NEWNES LTD., 
8-11 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, 
STRAND, LONDON, W.C.2. 
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Science, 


GRAVITATION. 


Tue Newtonian Theory of Gravitation was, for very 
many years, regarded as the perfect specimen of 
a scientific eee In that large class of rather 
hazy but stimulating books on things in general, partly 
religious, partly philosophic, and partly scientific, which 

w to such vast dimensions during the later Victorian 
period, the Newtonian law, perfect. and impregnable, 
was always, at some point in the argument, solemnly 
unveiled. In fact, as against Darwinism, ‘‘ spontane- 
ous generation,’’ and some of the more daring | ood 
tions in physics, the law of gravitation almost me 
transformed into a bulwark of the State. In one’s boy- 
hood days Newton became somehow associated with the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, the al Family, and 
Mr. Gladstone—a public figure of marble rigidity whose 
orthodoxy and feet om were alike impregnable. And 
even later, when one came to hear of one or two German 
men of science, obviously irreverent and probably 
atheistic, who suggested ‘‘ modifications’ or ‘‘ exten- 
sions ’”’ of Newton’s law, one was distinctly conscious of 
the element of blasphemy in such attempts. And even 
within the last year or two, and in the Royal Society 
itself, a distinguished man of science implored us, in 
a voice shaken by emotion, not to abandon ‘‘ that great 
man ’’ for the obscure theories of the upstart Einstein. 
And as we followed the direction of the pointing finger 
and stared solemnly at the portrait hanging behind the 
President’s chair, it seemed for a moment as if we were 
called upon to choose between proud, mighty, orthodox 
England and the loose, subversive, ‘‘ Continental ”’ 
theories of a German Jew. 

But, in fact, the Newtonian theory has always been 
open to two objections. They are objections of a slightly 
unusual kind, and many men of science have found them- 
selves easily able to neglect them. But to some minds 
they have been a real difficulty. The first objection is 
concerned with the finitude or infinitude of the material 
universe. On the conception of space implicit in the 
Newtonian theory it is difficult to believe that the total 
amount of matter in the universe is finite. It is difficult 
not to suppose that, beyond the range of our greatest 
telescopes, there is still matter, and that, however far 
we went, we should never come to a boundary of the 
material universe, beyond which there was an infinite 
extension of empty space. But it can be shown, on the 
Newtonian theory, that an infinite amount of matter 
scattered throughout space leads to a value for the 
resultant force which is infinite or else indeterminate. 
On this ground alone, therefore, certain modifications of 
Newton’s law have been suggested. But the suggested 
modifications lead to calculations of planetary orbits 
which do not agree with observation. The other objec- 
tion is that Newton’s theory is an ‘‘ action at a 
distance ’’ theory. Gravitation is given no time in which 
to propagate itself. In the formula, familiar to every 
schoolboy, which expresses the force between two bodies 
in terms of their masses and their distance from one 
another, the force, at any instant, is reckoned in terms 
of the distance at that same instant. Any alteration 
in the distance simultaneously alters the force between 
the two bodies. In this respect Newton’s law of 
gravitation is unique, and uniqueness is an unsatisfactory 
quality in science. 

If gravitation is propagated instantaneously, how 
are we to imagine it to be propagated? Newton himself 
says that the idea that gravitation is something 
inherent, so that one body can work on another at a 
distance through empty space, with nothing to conduct 
the force from one to the other, is so great an absurdity 
that no one with a competent faculty for thinking on such 
matters can possibly fall into it. Accordingly, attempts 
have been made to build up a theory of gravitation which 
should allow for a finite velocity of propagation. One of 
the fundamental laws of electrostatics has the same form 
as Newton’s law, and it suggested itself that Maxwell’s 
theory, which allows for a finite velocity of propagation 





of electro-magnetic effects, could be applied, with 
suitable modifications, to ordinary matter. It was found, 
however, that a material particle, on the theory so built 
up, was not in a condition of stability when at rest. If it 
began to oscillate, in however small a degree, then the 
oscillations would proceed to get bigger and bigger, This 
result manifestly conflicts with experience. The same 
objection applies to an attempt which was made to 
account for gravitation as a sort of residuum of electrical 
attractions and repulsions. The attraction between 
unlike electrifications was supposed to be in excess of the 
repulsion between like electrifications in the same 
conditions. The residuum might give gravitation. But 
this system, also, is unstable. 

With the publication, in 1905, of LEinstein’s 
Restricted Principle of Relativity, the problem assumed 
a new aspect. It was part of Einstein’s general principle 
that nothing could be propagated with a speed greater 
than that of light, and it became a more pressing matter 
than ever to form a theory which should enable gravita- 
tion to be propagated with this velocity. Astronomical 
observations formed the best evidence for Newton’s law, 
but all that the astronomical results made necessary was 
that the velocity of propagation of gravitation, if not 
infinite, must be very large compared with the velocities 
of the heavenly bodies. But now arose a new and 
formidable objection, one created by the theory of 
relativity itself. The theory of relativity showed that the 
inertial mass of a body varied with its energy. Energy 
had to be conceived as possessing inertial mass. A body 
radiating energy, for instance, was losing mass. But 
besides the inertial mass a body possesses a gravitational 
mass, and this, on the new theory, was regarded as fixed. 
It would follow, therefore, since the inertial mass was a 
variable quantity and the gravitational mass a constant 
quantity, that the ratio of these two quantities should be 
variable. And it could not have exactly the same value 
for a number of different bodies. But the very delicate 
experiments of Eétvés had shown, with a very high 
degree of precision, that this ratio is a universally 
constant quantity. It could not be assumed, therefore, 
that the gravitational mass of a body was a constant 
quantity. 

The best of the attempts to find a theory of gravita- 
tion on the basis of Einstein’s first theory had, however, 
much to recommend it. It went so far as to predict the 
solar spectrum shift, as in Einstein’s own generalized 
theory. It also gave a value for the motion of Mercury’s 


perihelion, but the motion was too small and in the wrong 


direction. And it could offer no explanation of the 
deflection of light rays passing near the sun. The 
complete explanation and reconciliation of all these 
things were frst accomplished by the Generalized Theory 
of Relativity. " 





Sorthcoming Meetings. 
Sat. 3. = Institution, 3.—‘‘ Subject in Poetry,’’ Mr. J. C. 


uire, 
Sun. 4. South Place Ethical Society, 11 a.m.—‘‘ The Meaning 
of Utilitarianism,’”” Mr. J. M. Robertson. 
Indian Students’ Union ~~ = 8t., W.C.1), 5— 
“Recent Developments in Electrical Engineering,” 
Prof. J. K. Catterson-Smith. 
Mon. 5. Royal Institution, 5.—General Meeting. 
University College, 5.—‘‘ The Idea of Micro-Organic 
Population of the Soil,’ Sir John Russell. 
King’s College, 5.30.—‘‘The Original Home of the 
Slavs,” Mr. N. B. Jopson. 
Aristotelian Society, 8—‘‘ Primary and Secondary 
Consciousness,’’ Miss May Sinclair. 
Sees ant yp, Moved Arts, 8.—‘ The Vulcanization of 
ubber,’’ tor Lecture I., Dr. H. P. Stevens. 
Royal Institute of British Architects, 8.30.—Presi- 
ent’s Address to Students. 
Tues. 6. St. Paul’s, Covent Garden, 1.20.— A Christian 
State,”’ Sir John Barran. 
Royal Institution, 3.—‘* The Character and Cause of 
varthquakes,”” Lecture II., Mr. R. D. Oldham. 
University College, 5.30.—‘‘ The Roman Empire in 
the Fourth Century,”’ Lecture I., Mr. N. H. Baynes. 
University College, 5.30.—“ Contemporary Danish 
Literature,” Lecture I., Mz. J. H. Helweg. 
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& PARR’S BANK LTD. 


ESTABLISHED IN _ 1836, 
Head Office: 41, LOTHBURY, E.C.2. 


AUTHORIZED CAPITAL .. £33,000,000. 
PAID-UP CAPITAL .. £9,003,718 | RESERVE ..  .. £9,003,718 


WALTER LEAF, Chazrman. 
Sir MONTAGU CORNISH TURNER and ROBERT HUGH TENNANT, Defuty-Chairmen. 
JOHN RAE, Chief General Manager. 


BALANCE SHEET, 3lst December, 1922. 

















‘ LIABILITIES. ASSETS. 2 8. d. 
Capital— 2 8.4. | Coin, Bank and Currency Notes and Balances with 
Authorized ve ase tee ane eee 83,000,000 the Bank of England . . 32,031,272 17 2 
Balances with, and Cheques in course of collection 
1,414,198 Shares of £20 each, £5 paid £7,070,990 0 0 
932,728 0 0 on, other Banks in the United 7 tel «+. 10,468,741 4 6 
1,508,798 Ehaves of Si-cach, tally paid ie © 6 0,003,718 0 0 Money at Call and Short Notice ... a on --» 19,816,166 9 8 
Reserve ps 9,003,718 6 0 Bills Discounted... and abe wk arn +» 60,327,504 15 6 
Current Deposit and other Accounts, including pro- . Investments— 
vision for Contingencies... We ... 280,820,201 16 3 War Loans and other Securities of, 
Notes in Circulation in the Isle of Man... ws 14,316 © 0 or guaranteed by the British 
Acceptances, Endorsements, etc. ... ...  ... +.»  ©,023,238 7 9 Government (of which 1,203,677 is 
Rebate on Bille Bob GaG  . eee ats gee 262,325 10 9 lodged for Public Accounts, and 
for the Note issue in the Isle of 
PROFIT AND LOSS. a an a re, rel So . 52,795,660 11 8 
onia vernmen curities, 
aw te ng brought Po nage British Corporation Stocks, British 
1921 Be , £2,407,729 11 2 Railway Debenture Stocks and 
From this in: "following. appropria- other investments hes oe «. 2,598,500 4 9 siisciaiaaiisite 
tions have been made :— a ee ae 
Interim Dividends (less Income London County Westminster and 
Tax) paid in August last .. 600,223 10 3 Parr’s Foreign Bank Limited— 
Bank Premises Account ... ... 200,000 0 0 92,000 £20 Shares £10 paid... } 1,080,000 0 0 
Rebuilding Account ... ... ... 150,000 0 0 8,000 £20 Shares fully paid 
Contingent Fund ..._... 300,000 0 0 Ulster Beak, Lantied— 
Final Dividends (less Income. Tax) payable 199,881 £15 Shares, £2 10s. paid ... 1,911,362 1 3 
ae, SERENE se "s me © Advances to Customers and other Accounts senaunen oes 
Leaving a Bal peck ong ove oy — 
. ance to carry forward . oe §.5 Liability of Customers for Acceptances, Endorse- 
ments, etc., as per contra ... ove ‘m 0,923,238 7 8 
Bank and other Premises (at cost, less amounts 
written off) ous we ove on ose wa owe 3,005,658 0 2 
£310,185,113 15 8 £310,185,113 15 8 
eae a 








WALTER LEAF, JOHN RAE, Chief General Manager. 
M. C. TURNER, } Directors. J. E. JACKSON, Chief Accountant. 
R. HUGH TENNANT. : 

AUDITORS’ REPORT. 

We have examined the above Balance Sheet and compared it with the Books at Lothbury, Lombard Street and Bartholomew Lane, 
and with the Certified Returns received from the Branches. 

We have verified the Cash in hand and Bills Discounted at Lothbury, Lombard Street and Bartholomew Lane, and the Cash at 
the Bank of England. 

We have examined the Securities held against Money at Call and Short Notice, and have verified the Investments of the Bank. 

We have obtained all the information and explanations we have required, and in our opinion the Balance Sheet is properly drawn up 
so as to exhibit a true and correct view of the state of the Company’s affairs according to the best of our information and the 
explanations given to us, and as shown by the Books of the Company. 

TURQUAND, YOUNGS & Lol otal ti 
KEMP, CHATTERIS, NICHOLS, SENDELL & ke 
PRICE, WATERHOUSE & CO., Chartered Accountants, 
STEAD, TAYLOR & STEAD, 
LONDON, 16th January, 1923. Auditors. 
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Tues. 6. Viking Society (Burlington House), oy Early 
Settlements in Iceland,” Mr. G. A. Hight. 
Zoological Society, 5.30.—‘* Experiments on Am- 
hibians and Insects at Vienna,” Mr. E. G. 
a er; and other Papers. 
Institution of Civil Engineers, 6.—‘‘ Wind-Pressures 
and-~Stresses on Bridges,’’ Mr. D. H. Remf: 
Wed. 7. Universit _. e, 5.—‘‘ Occurrence of Bacteria in 
Soil,” H.C. Thornton. 
Geological ‘Goriety; 5.30.—‘‘ Geological Results of the 
a Rowett (Quest) Expaiition, ” Mr. G. V. 
Doug 
King’s College, §.30.— The Fundamental Conceptions 
of Biology,” Dr. J. 8. Haldane. 
University College, 5.30.—‘‘Charles I. and 
Charles II. and the Princes of Orange,’’ Tecture I., 


Prof. P. Geyl. 
, 5.30.—‘* The Work 


ar Coll of Werge- 
Mr. I. C. Gréndahl. 


ege 

and,’’ Lecture I., 

Royal Society of Arts, 8.—** Electrical Resistance 
Furnaces and their Uses,” Mr. C. R. Darling. 

Thurs. 8. Royal Institution, 3.—‘‘ The Photosynthesis of lant 

roducts,”’ Lecture II., Dr. I. M. Heilbron. 

Royal Society, 4.30.—“ ‘The Resistance of a Cylinder 

moving in a Viscous Fluid,”’ Prof. Bairstow, Miss 

M. B. Cave, and Miss E. D. Lang; and other 


Ro yal Historical Society, 5.—Hon. J. W. Fortescue’s 

residential Address. 

University College, 5.15.—‘* Distribution of Custom 
Law in England and France,” Lecture II., Pro 
J. E. G. de Leer sey 2 

King’s College, 5.30 odern Czech Novelists,” 
Lecture III., Dr. Otakar Vocadlo. 

King’s College, §.30.—‘‘The Nomads of Central 
Asia,”’ Lecture IV., Prof. W. Barthold. 

University College, "5.30.—The Acoustics of the 
Auditorium,”’ Lecture I., Mr. G, A. Sutherland. 
University Colle re, 5.30.—‘* Swedish Literature in the 
18th Century,” Lecture II., Mr. I. Bjérkhagen. 
Anglo-Batavian Society (Birkbeck on” ke 6 The 
Dutch in and out of ture III., 

Mr. J. A. J. de Villiers. 

Women’ 8 Engineering Society (26, George St., W. 1), 
6.15.—‘‘ The Kearney High-Speed Railway,” Mr. 
E. W. Chalmers Kearne 

Fri. 9. King’s College, 5.30.— ief Justice Sir William 
Bereford,’?’ Mr. W. C. Bolland. 

Stationers’ Hall, 6.30.—‘‘ Bookbinding,’”’ Mr. E. J. W. 
Zaehnedorf. 

eo on Society, 8.—‘* Macaronic Poetry,’’ Mr. J. 


Univemity College, 8.—‘‘ The Evolution of London,” 
Lecture I., Miss E. Jeffries Davis. 

Women’s International League (Denison House, 
Vauxhall Bridge Road), 8.—Debate on “ British 
Troops and the Ruhr,” opened by Mr. Norman 
Angell and Mr. C. Trevelyan. 

Royal Institution, 9.—‘‘ Rothamsted and Agricul- 
tural Science,” Sir John Russell. 





The Geek's Pooks. 


Asterisks are used to indicate those books which are considered to 
be most interesting to the general reader. Publishers named in 
parentheses are the London firms from whom hooks published in the 
country or abroad may be obtained. 


SOCIOLOGY, ECONOMICS, POLITICS. 
Chance (Sir William). The Ministry of Health and the Poor Law. 





King, 1/- 
Conant (Luther), Jun. A Critical Analysis of Industrial Pension 
Systems. Macmillan, 8/6. 


Dow (G. $.). Societ "and its Problems; an Introduction to the 
ie = gay & of Sociology. Harrap, 10/6. 

Gray (Dr. A. Herbert), Men, Women, and God: a Discussion of 
Sex Questions from the Christian Point of View. Student Christian 


Movement, 4/-. 
ee, Jn a). i ~ Reconstruction. Lon 8, 9/-. 
Birmingham, 


pnatary gman 
H rope and —— 
‘em iy Wt. Works 168, Edmund S8t., 1d. 
Vers 2 Findépendance Politignes un Plan d’Equilibre 
Grasse 


Mee munentel, Par 


. 5. 
Keith (Prof. A. a ae ed. Speeches and Docoments on Indian 
Policy, 1750-1923. 2 vols. (World’s oan. Milford, 2/- each. 
Kennedy (W. P. M.). The Constitution of Canada: an Introduction 
to its gee and Law. Milford, 25/-. 
Marchant Mey Lonel pid Coming 
Essays. Introd. Inge. Kogan Paul, 12/6. 
®*Marehall bn a Money Cred and Commerce. Macmillan, Fe 
(8ir ” Dragon and the Black Shirts: 
how Italy ‘aa a Soul. Carmelite House, E.C. 4, 1/-. 
¢ A Cottage and an Acre: the Remedy for Unemploy- 
ment, Poverty, and the House Famine. The Author, 53, Sydenham 


a i {oe pa ' 

nférences tes ‘Union Fran 'b 
théque de l'Union ee Peri, Crés. we he. 
Warmington (Edward J.). Comparative Humanology. tl. Jarrolds, 


Watkins (Gordon $.). An Introduction to th tu: 
Problems. rHiarrep, 10/6. a Soe 
lokel). Principles of Social bes >: 


W By, as 
Developed ina Study of Economic and Social Confli N 0 
Knopf (Allen & Unwin), 25/-. yieey, 


issance: a Series of 





NATURAL HISTORY. 
Chapman (William Gerard). Green-Timber Trails: 
Stories of the Upper Fur Country. Il. Parsons, 8/6. 
Coleridge (Hon. Gilbert). Pan’s People: the Lure of Little Beasts. 
Fisher Unwin, 9/-. 
Drewitt (F. Dawirey). > the ie” of the Apothecaries’ Garden at 


Chelsea. ‘a -~ / 
a H. R.). und the Year in Richmond Park: Birds, Flowers, 
Selwyn & Blount, 2/-. 


Trees. Il. 
FINE ARTS. 
*British my Guide to the Maudslay Collection of Maya Sculp- 
tures from Central America. Il. The Museum, 1/6. 
Eberlein (Harold Donaldson). Villas of Florence “and Tuscany. 
30 pl. Lippincott, 63/-. 


LITERATURE. 

American Bookman. January. Hodder & Stoughton, 2/-. 

*Bodiey Head Quartos. Ed. by G. B. Harrison. —Gabriel Harvey : 
Foure Letters and —_ ponents, especially touching Robert 
Greene.—Robert Greene: A Notable oo of Coosnage; The 
Second Part of Conny-Catching. Lane, 3/- 

Harman (Edward Geor; ge) Gabriel Rage ona Thomas Nashe. 
Ouseley, 9, John 8t., 12/6. 

*Harvey (T. imund). sla Aureoles : Legends feng for the First 
Time Collected Together. Oxford, Blackwell, 2/6. 

*Johnston (Sir Harry). Little Life Stories. Chatto & Windus, 7/6. 

oe (Bart). Brain-Waves. Angold’s, 1/6. 

Knox (E. V.). Thee Liberties. Methuen, 4/6. 
*Lee (Vernon). 1 7 ~ ce Words; and other Studies in 


a yf Paycholy 
Cheapaic aide ts , Melrose, 3/6. 


Scammell 
*Shanks <asearay * First ssays on Literature. Collins, 12/6 


Wild Animal 


POETRY AND THE DRAMA, 
Abbott (H. H.). Black and White. Poetry Bookshop, 2/6. 
Alden (Raymond Macdonald). Shakespeare. Allen rs ‘Unwin, 10/6. 
— re de). Ubirajara: a Legend of the Tupy Indians. Tr. 
W. Sadler. Séo Paulo, Seccfo de Obras. 
Bartlet (ad. Carillons. Introd. by Edmund Gosse. Elkin Mathews, 


om (Douglas + Marcus Aurelius: a Tragedy. Il. Leeds, Swan 
Press, 52, Belle Vue Road. 
mer (E B.). Jute. Waste : Indian Railway Rhymes. E, Macdonald, 


hetwynd (T. H.). Verses Grave and Gay. Stockwell, 4/-. 
Starke (D. E. Martin), a The es with Selections from other 


Poems of the E Tr. by D. . Clarke. Cambridge Univ. 
Press, 10/6. 

Davis (Evelyn c. > * Poems. E. Macdonald, 2/6. 

Dodds (Ri Pitman’s Pay: a Historical Play in Four Acts. 


uth). The 
Labor Publishing Co., 2/6. 
Girdlestone (F. S.). The Ponderin's of Peter; iy other Ballads. 
Foreword by the Bishop of London. Stockwel /6. 
Higgins (A. G. McL. Pearce). Lyrics. Oxford, Blackwell, 2/-. 
James (Phyllis M.). Angels; and other Poems. E. Macdonald, 2/6. 
a ger (John). Rw on Mountain. HBirrell & Garnett, 
Taviton St., “— 2, 1/9. 
ta Lyric Garland. Il. by Dennis West. Steyning, Vine 
Press, 6/-. 
FICTION. 
Adame (Katharine). Wisp: a Girl of Dublin. Il. Macmillan, 7/6. 
*Austen ene and Oulton (L.). The Watsons: a Fragment. Hutchin- 
son, 


Bridges (Roy). Green Butterflies. Hutchinson, 7/6. 

Burroughs (Edgar Rice). At the Earth’s Core. Methuen, 7/6. 

*Cabell (James Branch). Jurgen: a Comedy of Justice. Introd. by 
Hugh Walpole. Lane, 7/6. 

Calthrop (Dion Clayton). The Faithful Heart. Based upon the Play 
b onckton Hoffe. Hodder & Stoughton, 3/6. 

*Go gs (Douglas). Nobody Knows. Chapman & Hall, 7/6. 

Hilliers (Ashton). The Walbury Case. Methuen, "8: 

—— (Kenneth). The Sun Worshipper. Ouseley, John St., W.C. 2, 


“(Arohibaid). Seventy Times Seven. Collins, 
Maofarian (Alexander). A Daughter of the Stars. 
fn ae eng enneth). Freight. Methuen, 


7/8. 
Ve Hutchinson, 7/6. 
Their Chosen People. 


(Mrs. C. A.). Hutchinson, 7/6. 
Rumsey (Frances). Ascent. Lane, 7/6. 
Saint-Sorny. Pasca, ou Le Désert Enchanté. Paris, Emile-Paul, 


- 6fr, 75. 
Thayer (Lee). The Puzzle. Hurst & Blackett, 7/6. 
Van der Veer (Lenore). Vine Leaves. Hutchinson, 7/6. 
Vickers (Roy). The Ven ~~ of Henry Jarroman. Jenkins, 7/6. 
Wynne (Fred. E.). A Mediterranean Mystery. Jenkins, 7/6. 
Peacock (Marion). Poems and Songs. Stockwell, 1/-. 
orseares (Mary L.). William Penn: a Play. ¥riends’ Bookshop, 


Peterson (John). Streets and Starlight. E. Mpoqenalé, > 

Quental (Anthero de). Sonnets and Poems. oak Griswold 
Morley. Berkeley, Cal., Univ. of California 

Tooter (Malcolm). Part I. Oxford, Blackwell 1/6. 

urner (Marjorie D.). Poems. Amersham, Morland, 2/6. 

Wieore e (Edward). Cromwell the Protector: a Play. Puma Publish- 
ing Co., Faxfield House, 28, Watling Street, E, . 4, 5/-. 

Witherby (Gertrude H.). The Rainbow: a Drama of Light. Pref. by 
Sir ether Pearson. Grant Richards. 3/6. 

Young (A. J.). Poems. J. G. Wilson, 360, Oxford 8t., W., 3/- 


GEOGRAPHY, TOPOGRAPHY, ANTIQUITIES. 

*Belgrave (C. bend = ). Siwa, the Oasis of Jupiter Ammon. Introd. 
by Sir Reginald Wingate. ll. Lane, 15/- 

*Bilby (Julian W.). Among Unknown an Account of Twelve 
Years’ Intimate Relations with the Primitive Eskimo of Baffin 
Land, Il. Seeley & Service, 21/-. 

*Bradiey (Mary Hastings). On the Gorilla Trail. I. ippiete. 21/-. 

*Bryce (Viscount). Memories of Travel. Macmillan 

George (W. L.). Hail, Columbia! Chapman & Hall, 12/6. 

L.c.c. ty fe of London. Vol. VIII. : St. Leonard, Shoreditch. 

Martin (Pero F.). Egypt, Old and New: a Popular Account from 
the Traveller’s and conomist's Point of View. 50 col. plates and 
map. Allen & Unwin 


Turner (Charies Godfrey). The Happy Wanderer. Ed. by Ethel M. 
Richardson Rice. Literary Year-Book Press, 10/6. 


HISTORY. : 
*Bury (J. B.). bert, of the Later Roman Empire, from Theodosius I. 
the Death of Justinian (A.D. 395 to 665). 2 vols. Macmillan, 42/-. 
*s — (J. W.). Studies in Empire and Trade. Maps. Longmans, 


Moltke (Helmuth von).. Erinnerungen : Briefe: Dokumente, 1877-1916 : 
ein Bild vom Kriegsausbruch. trod. by Eliza v von Moltke. Pors. 
Stuttgart, “ Der Kommende Tag,” Champignystr., 17. 





